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CHAPTER I. 

*' Yet waft me from the harbour-mouth, 
Wild wind ; I seek a warmer sky, 
And I will see before I die 
The palms and temples of the South." 

Alfred Tennyson. 

It was November. Not the cold and colour- 
less November of our northern climes, but a 
November brilliant with sunshine and gay 
with flowers ; as hot as an English summer, 
and twice as parched and dusty and glaring. ^ 
In short, the November of Southern Europe, 
of the Mediterranean and the Levant. 

" Blue spectacles with wire gauze sides are 
not in themselves pleasing objects," reflected 
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a certain English traveller, as he stood and 
looked at the dazzlingly white high-road that 
crosses the island of Malta from Valetta to 
St. Paul's Bay, " but one begins to appreciate 
their uses in an oven of a place like this." 
Nevertheless he did not look like a man 
who would willingly wear blue spectacles. 

"No shade anywhere," he murmured, with 
a meditative air. " If I didn't want to give 
those fellows the slip, I would go back to 
the town. What business had they to ask 
after Clare ? The sooner I am out of 
Europe the better. Will it be much hotter 
than this at Cairo, I wonder ! " 

He looked up at the cloudless sky and 
down at the dusty road, at the low stone 
walls on either hand, over which the lizards 
darted, or peered sidelong at him out of their 
changeless bright eyes, and at the white 
houses clustering shadeless and silent in the 
plain. But for the chance of encountering 
some unwelcome acquaintances amongst the 
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English officers quartered in the island, he 
would have marched back to the town and 
lunched at the hotel. It was his present 
object in life, however, to escape from all 
people who knew much about his past history 
and relationships ; and he had resolved to 
avoid the streets of Valetta until one o'clock, 
when there would be a fair chance of find- 
ing his friends safely housed and seated at 
luncheon. At that hour he meant to get 
some food, and then to see his luggage con- 
veyed on board a vessel in the harbour. He 
had spent the last three months in Italy and 
Sicily, and had crossed to Malta simply in 
order to call for some letters at the post- 
office, and to take the first steamer bound 
for Alexandria. He intended to see the 
Pyramids and to go up the Nile in a daha- 
beeyah. He was tired of English life, and 
wanted to amuse himself. There seemed 
little likelihood of his amusing himself at 
Valetta, and yet he had five or six hours 
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before him which must be filled up in one 
way or another, as the Syria did not sail 
until late in the afternoon. 

The deep notes of a bell struck upon his 
ear. The sound proceeded from the belfry 
of a plain, ecclesiastical-looking building upon 
an eminence at his right hand. Images of 
silent aisles deep in cool shadow, of smooth 
stone pavements on which the sunlight rested 
only in coloured patches thrown from the 
painted windows, suddenly presented them- 
selves to his mind, and were grateful to him 
in comparison with the white glare of a 
Maltese noon. He turned and bent his 
steps leisurely towards the church. Whether 
worth seeing or not, it would at least afford 
him rest and shade for some few minutes. 

At the top of the hill he found a plateau, 
on which stood a row of buildings. The 
doors were closed. Before one of them 
a rickety-looking carriage, with the usual 
awning of striped cotton, stood empty, while 
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the driver dozed upon his box. Half a 
dozen black-eyed children, a woman carrying 
a baby, a brown-faced, wrinkled crone lean- 
ing on a stick, all picturesque and ragged, 
stood or lay against the sunny wall in various 
attitudes of repose. At the sight of an 
English signor each of them started up and 
began to beg ; each of them thrust a lean 
brown hand almost into the stranger's face, 
and each of them tried to outstrip all the 
others in the whine for " Carita, signor ; per 
Tamor di Dio, carita ! " But the Englishman 
looked as if he cared for none of these things. 
Was this building a church ? he asked. It 
was the church of the Capucins. And was 
the church open ? His excellency had only 
to pull the bell-rope hanging at the door, 
and one of the good Frati would be with 
him in a moment. And would the noble 
signor not give a scudo to buy bread for the 
poor before they died of hunger ? Where- 
with the cry recommenced — - 
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"Carita, signer, per Tamor del cielo, 
carita ! " 

Lawrence — this was the Englishman's 
name — put his hand into his pocket, and 
drew out a few small coins. *' You don't 
look as if you needed them," he said in 
English, letting his eyes rest lazily upon the 
ragged groups. '* Besides, beggary ought 
not to be encouraged. My good friends, I 
have read my Stuart Mill to some purpose. 
I refuse to encourage you — and I save two- 
pence halfpenny* I have nothing for you, 
good people. Faugh ! how they smell of 
garlic! Why do these worthy brethren 
refuse to answer their own door-bell ?'* He 
dropped the coins slowly back into his 
pocket, contemplated the beggars' imploring 
and disappointed faces with half-amused in- 
difference, and rang the bell a second time. 

Possibly the beggars had been roused 
to unusual importunity by the singular at- 
tractiveness of the stranger's appearance. 
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Lawrences face was pleasantly prepossessing; 
his figure was light, but strong and supple 
as that of an athlete. His forehead was 
broad, his eyebrows arched themselves over 
a pair of sleepy brown eyes; his nose was 
aquiline, though not of the aggressively pro- 
minent type. The fine outlines of his mouth 
were partly hidden by a long dark moustache, 
slightly curling at the ends. His head was 
well shaped, and covered with soft dark hair, 
which tried hard to curl also, but was never 
quite long enough. It said a great deal 
for Lawrence that the first thing generally 
remarked about him was the pleasantness of 
his expression, and not the beauty of his 
features or the distinction of his bearing. 
He was certainly a very handsome man, and 
it was possible that the charges of affecta- 
tion and conceit brought against him by his 
enemies were utterly unfounded. It would 
be unfair not to mention that his costume 
was always irreproachable in every detail. 
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"Signer, muoio di fame," said the old 
woman at last, clutching at his sleeve with 
her bony wrinkled fingers. The touch did 
what words and gestures had hitherto failed 
to do — it shook his resolution. A look of 
decided annoyance crossed his face. He 
drew his arm fastidiously away, plunged his 
hand quickly into his pocket, drew out a 
handful of coins, and threw them into the 
midst of the group. A scramble followed, 
which he, drawing a little further away from 
the crouching, stumbling figures and grasp- 
ing hands, watched with ironical pity and 
profound contempt. 

The door opened behind him. He was 
admitted by a grey-frocked Capucin monk, 
and stepped at once into the coolness and 
stillness which he had desired. The church 
had no architectural beauty. It was deco- 
rated in the florid Italian style, gaudy with 
gilding and ill-chosen colour. But the guide 
did not attempt to draw Lawrence's attention 
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to the objects around him. He went as a 
matter of course to a door on the south side 
of the church wall, unlocked it, and took up 
a lantern, then seemed to expect the visitor 
to follow him. 

Lawrence found himself in a passage, 
dimly lighted by the lantern carried by his 
guide. Then came a flight of steps, then 
another passage, or underground gallery, 
with lamps fastened at regular intervals along 
the walls. The nature of the place which 
he had entered flashed suddenly across 
Lawrence's mind. He had seen similar 
vaults and passages at Palermo. It was the 
final resting-place of the dead Capucin monks. 
There they were, the poor desiccated remains 
of them, after burial for a certain number of 
months or years, set upright in a niche in 
the wall, the hair and skin still sometimes 
clinging to the bony skulls, the grey frock 
and knotted rope still hanging about the 
fleshless skeleton — sad remnants of mortality. 
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vainly warning careless sight-seers of the 
shortness ol human joy, and the futility of 
human effort. Deep shadow rested on the 
walls and vaulted roof. Here and there the 
small lamps shed a circle of dim light over 
the stones ; there was an earthy smell and 
a chill dampness in the air. The monk held 
up his lantern from time to time in order to 
illuminate some weird figure in its appointed 
niche of stone. The light flashed for a 
moment over the hollow eye-sockets, the 
apparent fixed smile of the bare teeth, the 
ghastly jawbones, round which the grey 
hood had been carefully arranged over the 
skeleton hands crossed devoutly upon the 
monkish frock, and then flitted away, leaving 
behind it the mere outline of a grey figure 
which had been meant to wait dumbly in the 
darkness for the coming of some far-off, long- 
delayed Judgment Day. 

Lawrence had no taste for horrors. Yet 
something in the Rembrandtesque play of 
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light and shade, something in the wearied 
monotone of the old monk s voice as he 
droned out the name and date of his ex- 
humed predecessors, excited the young man's 
imagination. He did not think much 
about the mysteries of death and life, or 
repeat to himself any platitudes concerning 
human misery and the grave ; that was not 
Lawrence's way ; but he did wonder why no 
artist had made a study of these extraordinary 
specimens of arrested decay, and what would 
be the feelings of a man who knew that his 
own skeleton would in course of time form 
one of the figures in that ghastly gallery of 
death. 

Thus speculating, he turned a corner, and 
came full upon a group of sight-seers, who 
seemed to be bent upon penetrating to the 
furthest limits of the vaulted passages. The 
party consisted of two or three gentlemen 
and two ladies, accompanied by a little 
Maltese guide and a Capucin. It was evident 
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that the gentlemen, and one at least of the 
ladies, took great interest in the sight. The 
lady was charmed ; she was leaning forward 
curiously, peering through an eyeglass with 
undisguised delight at the yellow bones and 
tattered garments dropping into dust. The 
monk and the guide, one on each side of her, 
held lights that she might better see the tuft 
of hair and shred of withered skin which 
hung from the jawbone of what might be 
called the gem of the collection. Lawrence 
felt a thrill of disgust. In his opinion 
women ought to be interested only in things 
that were beautiful as well as good. He 
would have had them avert their eyes from 
any ugly scene of misery and vice — simply 
on account of its ugliness. He stopped short, 
resolving not to walk through the chambers 
of the dead in the company of people 
whom he mentally characterized as the worst 
possible variety of British tourist and Philis- 
tine. 
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He turned his back upon the exploring' 
party, and feigned to become absorbed in 
contemplation of the stone wall, until the 
sound of voices, footsteps, and laughter had 
receded down one of the echoing passages ; 
then began to retrace his steps. But before 
he had gone very far he saw that one 
member of the tourist party was also re- 
turning. This was the second lady of the 
group. She had stood very much in the 
background, and seemed now to have 
separated altogether from her friends. By 
the hurrying uncertainty of her steps, and 
the sudden halt which she made when she 
found herself face to face with a stranger,. 
Lawrence gathered that she had probably 
lost her way. The vaults were not ex- 
tensive enough for any such mistake to 
prove dangerous; but a timid person might 
naturally feel nervous at being separated 
even for a few moments from the lights and 
voices of the guides in so uncanny an abode. 
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At least so Lawrence thought ; and he was 
not unprepared for the question which the 
lady, after a moment's hesitation, addressed 
to his guide — 

"Is this the way out ? " 

She spoke in English, and the monk did 
not understand her. Lawrence answered in 
his stead. 

" This is the way. You turn to the right 
and go up the steps, but the door at the top 
of the steps is locked. You will want one 
of the guides to open it for you." Then, as 
she seemed to hesitate again, he added, *' If 
you wish to get out, this man will unlock it. 
Shall I tell him ? " 

"Thank you. If your guide can do so, 
I shall be glad to get into the fresh air." 

"Of course you will be glad," Lawrence 
said to himself approvingly. " Any sensible 
person would be glad to escape from this 
charnel-house," Then aloud, "I will tell 
him." 
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He gave the direction in Italian, and stood 
aside to let her pass, when an unforeseen 
accident occurred. The lady's foot tripped 
over some unevenness in the pavement, and 
she would have fallen but for the help 
afforded by Lawrence's quick strong arm. 
Even then she did not seem able to recover 
herself at once. Lawrence felt that she was 
trembling from head to foot, and leaning 
upon him as if unable to support herself. 
Meanwhile, the monk with his lantern 
marched stolidly away in front ; and the 
darkness around them was almost absolute. 

'* Hola ! stop there ! " Lawrence cried to 
the retreating figure. " Come back ; we 
want the lantern." Then he said to himself, 
'* I hope she won't make me carry her up 
those steps. What a weight she is! This 
is surely not the strong-minded female with 
an eyeglass!" Aloud he said, gravely and 
gently, "I am afraid you have hurt your- 
self." 
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" Oh no," she answered, making a vigorous 
effort to control her trembling, and drawing 
herself away from him ; " it is only that the 
air is so close and — I shall be better in the 
fresh air. Thank you for your help. I 
should have fallen over this stone but for 
you." 

" Trying to make the best of it," solilo- 
quized Lawrence. " It was not the stone at 

all, but the atmosphere and the sight of these 
monks, I believe. Is she young or old ? I 
can see nothing in this dim light — Allow 
me to give you my arm to the door. The 
pavement is very uneven." 

She would evidently have refused his aid 
but for a fresh attack of faintness that made 
her glad of support in any form. He knew 
this from the way in which she tightened her 
grasp upon his arm, and he forgot the half- 
ironical commentary which he had been 
making on her words and actions in real 
alarm and desire to be of service. 
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" Where are your friends ? I will call 
them." 

" No — please : I am better now." 

He could not leave her; he did not like 
to call out for help. The old monk lifted 
his lantern, and allowed a stream of light 
to fall for the first time full upon her face. 
Lawrence positively started. For in the 
yellow gleam of the lamplight it seemed to 
him that the pale face so suddenly revealed 
against a background of mysterious shadow 
was one of the most striking that he had 
ever seen. 

She would not allow him to help her up 
the steps, but he followed her into the 
church, fearing that she would turn dizzy 
and require his arm again. At Lawrence's 
request the monk opened the church-door, 
set a chair for the lady beside it, and fetched 
her a glass of cold water. Having performed 
these offices, he folded his hands in his 
sleeves, and retired to some little distance. 

VOL. I. 2 
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Lawrence hesitated as to whether he should 
not follow the pionk's example — as far, at 
least, as retiring to a distance was concerned 
— but he waited for a minute or two, partly 
out of anxiety for the lady's recovery, and 
partly in order to bestow a few more glances 
upon the face that had so much impressed 
him. 

It was a fair face, and naturally a pale 
one, though not with the pallor of ill health ; 
each feature was as finely moulded and 
delicately finished as though it belonged to 
some masterpiece in marble. But the cheek 
was perhaps not quite round enough to 
be perfect ; it was a little thin, and this 
gave a slightly worn look to the whole 
countenance. Beneath her straight calm 
brows there shone a pair of beautiful eyes, 
exquisitely shaped, and fringed with lashes 
so long and dark that the iris was often 
pronounced to be brown or black in colour ; 
whereas it was of a much rarer hue — the 
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violet-grey most frequently seen in persons 
of Irish birth. Her hair, like rippled bronze 
in colour, with a tint of reddish gold where 
the sunlight touched it, lay low upon her 
forehead, and was twisted into a massive 
knot at the back of her head. Her black 
dress and straw hat and mantle were of an 
unfashionable shape, and the crape upon 
them was a little brown and crumpled. She 
looked poor, but she also looked every inch 
a gentlewoman ; and Lawrence decided in 
his own mind that she was a governess or 
companion, either resident in the place, or 
going out with a family to Egypt or India. 

He neither liked to leave her alone nor 
to seem to be watching her, and had she 
not spoken he would probably have moved 
away; but as she handed back the glass of 
water that he had given her, she said 
gently, 

" I am very much obliged to you for your 
help." 
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"Pray say nothing about that. I wish 
you would let me call your friends." 

" They will be here directly," she answered, 
" I told them that I would sit in the church 
until they returned. We are going back to 
the ship very soon." Then, after a little 
pause, she added words that were evidently 
meant as a dismissal. " I am quite well 
now. Please do not let me detain you. 
Thank you very much." 

A little colour had come into her soft 
cheeks and lips ; her voice had gained 
strength, and her manner dignity. For a 
moment Lawrence's theory of her penniless 
and friendless condition was shaken. She 
was virtually telling him to go, and doing 
it with the ease and self-possession of a 
duchess. He felt an unaccountable irritation 
at the thought of being dismissed, yet he 
knew that there was nothing for it but to 

obey. 

Before he left the church, however, he 
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remembered that he had given the old monk 
no remuneration for his services, and he 
began to search for a coin that would suit his 
purpose. Two or three loose papers which 
he was carrying about got in his way. He 
held them in his hand, and stuffed them 
carelessly back into his pocket when he had 
found the coin he wanted. He gave his 
lira to the monk, then walked to the door, 
and stood for one moment looking on the 
hot whiteness of the landscape without. A 
footstep and voice behind him made him 
look round. 

" I beg your pardon ; I think you have 
dropped this paper." 

The young lady with the violet eyes and 
red-brown hair was offering him a paper. 
Lawrence took it hastily, and with a certain 
air of consternation. 

*' I am very much obliged to you," he 
said, the colour slightly rising in his face. 
" It would have inconvenienced me very 
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much to lose this letter. I owe you many 
thanks." 

" So now we are quits," he went on to 
himself, as he strolled down the dusty road. 
" She has thanked me, and I have thanked 
her. Of the two, it is she who has done the 
greater service. I thought I had put that 
part of my letter into the envelope. It 
seems I did not, and so my letter has gone 
without its conclusion. What did I say in 
the first sheet, I wonder? I believe I left 
my decisive answer unwritten till the last." 
He opened the folded sheet of foreign paper 
and ran his eye over the words it contained. 
They were not many. " As regards your 
plan of wintering in Egypt because I do, I 
think it is (if you will allow me to say so) 
absurd and impracticable. Clare is not in 
the state of health to take a long journey. 

She had much better go to Mentone, if she 
goes abroad at all. Tell her so from me 
with my love. I will write to her next mail. 
Your affectionate nephew, J. D. L." 
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Lawrence meditated. " I posted my letter 
yesterday," he said. " Shall I write another ? 
No, rU wait and write to Clare when I'm on 
board, and post it at Alexandria. There's 
plenty of time. Of course they would not 
leave England, even for Mentone, without 
my permission. After all, Clare will be much 
better at home this winter than wander- 
ing about in trains and steamboats. They 
should have made a change earlier in the 
year." 

He crushed the letter in his hand, and 
began to tear it into small fragments, which 
he strewed along the road as he went. " I 
shall feel anxious till I see their next letters 
now, I suppose," he reflected, as if with a 
sense of injury. " I shall get them at Alex- 
andria, and I must wait there for news of 
their movements. I almost wish that girl 
hadn't picked up the paper, I should have 
felt much more free if I had thought that 
they would get my decision by that mail. 
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Even if I write again to-day, there will be 
an interval of a day or two between the 
letters. Shall I telegraph to them not to 
leave Queen's Holt ? " 

Thus debating with himself he walked 
back to the town, and entered the hotel. 
But whether from indecision, or reluctance 
to write again to the correspondent whose 
letter had been accidentally curtailed, or from 
sheer laziness, certain it is that when he 
embarked on board the Syria that afternoon, 
neither letter nor telegram had been de- 
spatched 

After he had arranged his luggage in his 
cabin, he came on deck for a smoke before 
dinner. And the first person that he saw . 
upon the deck, seated in a low bamboo chair, 
and wrapped in a fleecy white shawl, was the 
lady with the violet eyes whose acquaintance 
he had made that day in the church of the 
Capucins, near Valetta. 

** Kismet ! " said Lawrence to himself, with 
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a half-amused smile. "What service shall 
we do each other next, I wonder? One 
might venture a great deal for a woman with 
such a glorious pair of eyes ! " 
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CHAPTER II 

" She never should have looked at me, 
Had she meant I should not love her ! " 

Robert Browning. 

Lawrence found himself unable to determine 
whether or not he had been observed and 
recognized by the lady in question until 
later in the afternoon, when his doubts 
were resolved for him by a member of the 
party whom he had encountered in the 
church. This was a good-natured, grey- 
haired officer in the Indian army, who 
entered into conversation with Lawrence on 
deck, and remarked that he believed that he. 
Major Haye, had to thank his new acquaint- 
ance for some very kind help rendered to a 
lady now travelling in company with him 
and his wife. 
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" She told me the circumstances," said the 
major, "when she saw you on board this 
afternoon ; and I am sure that we are very- 
much obliged to you for the trouble you 
took." 

Lawrence make a polite disclaimer. "I 
hope Miss — a — the lady — is better now," he 
said. 

"Much better, thank you," said Major 
Haye, utterly ignoring the young man's 
attempt to discover the fair stranger s name, 

" She's not very strong — been a good deal 
knocked up this winter, and the atmosphere 
of that place was a little too much for her, 
you know. We seem to be making fair 
speed, don't we ? I wonder whether we 
shall get to Alexandria on Tuesday." 

Lawrence felt himself baffled. He was 
standing near the companion-way, with his 
face turned towards the deck. The steamer 
was a small one, and there were few passen- 
gers on board ; nearly all of them were 
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gathered together talking or reading, and 
looking much at home. Lawrence was the 
only cabin passenger who had come on 
board at Malta. He had as yet spoken to no 
one but Major Haye, against whom he felt 
at this moment some irritation. It was in- 
evitable, he was thinking, that he should, 
sooner or later, learn the names of the people 
on board ; why on earth should this Indian 
major take pains to avoid giving him the 
information he desired respecting this fair- 
faced girl with the violet eyes ? Possibly, 
he reflected the next moment, possibly it was 
merely his own sensitive vanity that suggested 
this explanation of Major Haye*s words. He 
was well aware that he was a vain man, and 
an over-sensitive one, and made allowance 
sometimes for this defect in judgment. He 
tried to do so now, and to believe that Major 
Haye s evasion of his question was accidental, 
not intentional. 

He was wrong. Major Haye had evaded 
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his question from a stern sense of duty. He 
thought Anne wanted a protector. 

Presently they fell to walking up and down 
the deck, and then Lawrence had an oppor- 
tunity of bestowing further attention upon 
the lady whose acquaintance he wished to 
make. She was leaning back in her long 
Indian chair, enveloped in the folds of the 
soft Shetland shawl ; her eyes were fixed 
upon the distant seas, and she neither moved 
nor spoke. In another chair of the same 
kind sat " the woman with the eyeglass," as 
Lawrence had mentally dubbed her that 
morning ; a lady who, as he afterwards 
ascertained, was Major Haye's wife. Well 
dressed, handsome and lively, she seemed to 
be exceedingly popular with the other pas- 
sengers, most of whom were grouped around 
her. There was no other lady 6n board. 

The evening was closing in. The west, 
from which they were speeding away, was 
bright with sunset fires. These faded until 
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there was left in place of the setting sun only 
a bank of purple cloud shot through with 
gold and crimson, and above it a strange 
green light in the sky, that melted through 
wonderful gradations of blue and violet into 
the purple of a southern night. 

**We shall have wind soon," said Major 
Haye, as they turned their faces to the 
west. 

The dinner-bell rang. Mrs. Haye rose 
from her seat and spoke to her companion. 
Lawrence involuntarily strained his ears to 
listen. 

" Will you come down, Anne ? or are you 
too tired ? " 

" I would rather stay here, thank you, 
Mrs. Haye." 

*'Very well," Mrs. Haye made answer, 
rather indifferently, as Lawrence thought. 
" rU tell the stewardess to send you some- 
thing to eat. Don't catch cold ; that's 
all." 
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She swept away, and the gentlemen fol- 
lowed. Lawrence was leaning over the rails 
and let them pass him. He thought that 
they were all exceedingly inattentive to the 
comfort of their fellow-passenger. Should 
he offer to do anything for her ? But what 
right had he to interfere ? 

Lawrence was not given to doing Quixotic 
things, or things deemed by the world to be 
incorrect. He knew that he had no business 
to speak to this girl, although she had violet 
eyes and a fair face which had taken his 
fancy. But, without knowing why, his whole 
soul was up in arms for her defence. He 
had settled in his mind that she was lonely, 
poor, friendless, and ill ; he would make the 
rest of her voyage as pleasant to her as any 
attention or consideration from him could 
make it. 

He moved up the deck towards her chair. 
Her eyes were closed ; she did not see him. 
He was obliged to speak. " I beg your 
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pardon for disturbing you, but can I do any- 
thing for you to-night ? " 

There was a slight emphasis on the last 
word of his deferentially turned sentence. 

She opened her eyes quickly, and raised 
her head. Even in the twilight he could see 
that she changed colour. But she smiled a 
little as she answered, 

" Thank you, nothing. My friend's maid 
will bring me all that I want." 

" I hope you are better now ? " 

" Quite well, thank you. Only a little tired." 

" I did not think I should see you again so 
soon." 

" Probably not." 

The tone was so cold that Lawrence felt 
checked. There was a momentary pause, 
during which she looked dreamily out to the 
sea as if she took no interest either in him or 
in his communications. 

" I can do nothing for you ? " he said, with 
some hesitation. 
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" Nothing at all, thank you." 

He lifted his hat and walked away. When 
he took his place at the dinner-table, Major 
Haye frowned at him suspiciously. He 
returned to the deck as soon as possible, but 
she was gone. 

She did not appear at breakfast next 
morning, but about eleven o'clock he found 
her and Mrs. Haye sitting tranquilly side by 
side with books in their hands. Perhaps 
Mrs. Haye did not find her book interesting, 
or else she was attracted by Lawrence*s 
appearance, for she closed the volume almost 
immediately, and made a remark about the 
fineness of the day. It was a commonplace 
observation, but the manner in which it was 
proffered was inviting. All the other pas- 
sengers were away, either in the saloon, or 
smoking and chatting with the officers of the 
ship upon the poop. 

" I hope we shall have good weather all 
the way to Alexandria," said Lawrence. 
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'* People always talk about the weather at 
sea," he reflected. " How soon shall we get 
upon some other topic ? In five minutes 
or ten ? " 

At once, it seemed. Mrs. Haye hailed 
the introduction of the word Alexandria as 
affording a newer subject of discussion than 
the weather. 

" You are going to Alexandria ? " she said, 
fixing him with her eyeglass, and looking 
suddenly interested. 

. " I am going through it. People don't 
stop in Alexandria if they can help it, do 
they ? " 

Mrs. Haye cast a curious glance at her 
silent friend, and answered quickly — 

** Some very dear friends of mine live in 
Alexandria — or rather in a suburb of Alex- 
andria called Ramleh, where most of the 
Europeans live, I believe " 

" I beg your pardon. I was throwing no 
discredit on Alexandria," said Lawrence, with 
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his pleasant smile. ** I only meant that 
people are generally in a hurry to see Cairo 
and the Pyramids when they come to Egypt. 
I have no doubt that Alexandria is a very 
charming place." 

'* I don't know about that," said Mrs. Haye, 
dubiously. " Of course, it can't be compared 
to Cairo, as far as antiquities go, and all that. 
But it is so much more English ! " 

'* And that is no drawback in your eyes ? " 

" No. I like to live in civilized places. 
My husband was once quartered in a village 
where there were no other Europeans within 
fifty miles of him. He almost forgot how to 
speak his own language. But my friends in 
Ramleh, Mr. and Mrs. Dumaresq, say they 
like it very much. And so do the Burtons." 

*' I know a Mr. and Mrs. Burton who 
came out to Egypt some years ago," said 
Lawrence; "but it is not an uncommon 
name." 

" These are the Mansfield Burtons." 
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" Yes : so my friends, or rather acquaint- 
ances, were called." 

" And they lived at a village in Hampshire 
— I forget the name of it." 

" Queen's Holt ? " 

" Queen's Holt, of course. It must be the 
same. What a small world it is ! Do you 
know the place ? " 

" I have heard Mr. Burton speak of it. I 
knew him in London. He used to come to 
my aunt's house a good deal. My aupt — 
Mrs. Seymour — lived in London at that 
time." 

" Mrs. Seymour ? Was her husband a 
general officer ? " said Mrs. Haye, with much 
animation. 

" He was. And he served in the Punjaub 
for ten years before he died. I dare say you 
have heard of him ? " 

Mrs. Haye had not only heard of him, but 
knew him "personally, intimately',' as she 
observed with much effusion ; and, to 
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Lawrence's amusement, she immediately sent 
a sailor to summon her husband in order to 
inform him of the wonderful discovery that 
she had made. It was Mrs. Haye s favourite 
fancy, almost amounting to a mania, to find 
out or establish relations between herself and 
the families of every person whom she met ; 
and she seldom failed in her endeavours. 
Her pet phrase (hackneyed, like most of 
her pet phrases) was the exclamation that 
Lawrence had already heard her make upon 
"the smallness of the world." You could 
not be in her society for half an hour without 
her finding out some obscure connection 
between your family and hers — perhaps that 
your great-aunt had married the cousin of 
a dear friend of her father's, or that her 
husband had once known a family who came 
from the town in which you had been 
brought up. Any link, however slight, was 
sufficient to afford her unmixed pleasure. 
As for Major Haye, half his life was passed 
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in repudiating the friendships and connections 
that his wife wanted to force upon him. 

But on this occasion he had nothing to say 
against the acquaintanceship formed with 
General Seymour's nephew. He joined in 
the conversation, and very naturally called 
the young man *•' Mr. Seymour." Whereat 
Lawrence informed him that his mother had 
been General Seymour s sister, and that she 
had married a certain Captain Lawrence, and 
that therefore 

" Therefore," Mrs. Haye eagerly inter- 
posed, " you are the Mr. Lawrence whom we 
have so often heard of. Oh, I know all 
about you ! Your exploits in shooting, fish- 
ing, hunting — I have some young friends 
who positively rave about Mr. Lawrence — 
Mr. Jack Lawrence, as they usually call you, 
do they not ? And they knew Miss Clare 
Seymour, too. Perhaps I should call her 
Mrs. Lawrence, however ? " in a gently 
insinuating tone. 
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A shade had come over Lawrence s brow. 
He looked vexed — disconcerted. He an- 
swered more ceremoniously than before. 

** I am sorry that I cannot lay claim to the 
good fortune of a cousin of mine, whom I 
think your friends must have met." 

**Well, it was to Mr. Jack Lawrence that 
Miss Seymour was engaged," said Mrs. Haye 
in a tone of conviction. " Did that marriage 
take place, Mr. Lawrence ? " 

" No," said Lawrence rather grimly ; " that 
marriage did not take place." 

** But I suppose it will take place ulti- 
mately ? " 

Lawrence hesitated a little. "Yes," he 
said, ** ultimately, I suppose." And then he 
pulled his moustache, and turned rather red, 
as if he were conscious of some secret em- 
barrassmeft:. 

" You met Mrs. Burton in London, didn't 
you, Anne ? " said Mrs. Haye, suddenly turn- 
ing to her companion. *' By-the-by, I beg 
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your pardon ; I did not introduce you. Anne, 
this is Mr. Lawrence, Mrs. Burton's friend ; 
my friend, Miss Carteret." 

Lawrence bowed gravely, with some 
curiosity as to what Miss Carteret would do 
or say. She answered with careless frank- 
ness, which showed that she had attached 
very little importance to her former meetings 
with him. 

"Mr. Lawrence and I remember each 
other," she said. "He was the gentleman 
who kindly brought me a glass of water 
when I turned faint yesterday. I was very 
much obliged to him for his help." 

Mrs. Haye was enchanted with the co- 
incidence. " People are always finding out 
that the world is so small ! " she said, " It is 
odd to think that one really knows everybody, 
and that everybody knows us I Wherever I 
go I find friends and acquaintances. And I 
have no doubt that if I went to the wilds 
of Kamschatka, it would be just the same. 
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One lives in a narrow, narrow circle ! " And 
she waxed pathetic. 

Then some of the other passengers joined 
the group, and presently Mrs. Haye was 
persuaded by one of them to take a walk 
up and down the deck. The usual before- 
luncheon promenade having begun, Lawrence 
found himself virtually alone with Miss 
Carteret. Major Haye was certainly within 
hearing, but he seemed to be absorbed in an 
old newspaper, which he had obtained at 
Valetta. 

** You will not take a little walk ? *' 
Lawrence said to her. 

" No, thank you.'' 

" Miss Carteret is not strong enough to 
walk," said Major Haye, emerging from his 
newspaper. "She is an invalid for the 
present." 

" And yet " 

" Yet what ? " said Miss Carteret. 

" Pardon me. I was going to make a 
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comment which would perhaps be imper- 
tinent. I was going to say that nevertheless 
you made a fatiguing excursion yesterday to 
the Capucins' church. But I retract the 
observation if it was indiscreet." 

Miss Carteret smiled. " It is a very just 
observation," she said. 

Again Major Haye interposed. "She 
went against my wishes, Mr. Lawrence. I 
said it would be too much for her. But my 
wife wanted a companion ; and I believe, 
Anne, I believe you went simply to please 
my wife, and not yourself at all." This in a 
tone of emphatic injury. " It was excessively 
foolish, both of Marion and of you." 

" It was rather foolish of me," said Miss 
Carteret, so gently that Lawrence felt in- 
dignant with the Major for his apparent 
rudeness. The Major sat with his back to 
the railings, his legs crossed, his eyes fixed 
on his paper, his face red and disturbed, his 
under lip protruding. He was not to be 
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appeased even by the words in which she 
continued. " I suffered a little for my rash- 
ness, however, so now I ought to be forgiven. 
Don't you think so, Mr. Lawrence ? " 

She was prettier than ever,- Lawrence 
thought, with that playful light in her eyes 
and the half-amused smile upon her lips. 

Major Haye replied for him. "Some 
people, Anne, would forgive you anything 
you asked," he said, his voice suddenly soften- 
ing. " But if I had to look after you, I 
should scold you into taking a little more 
care of number one than you do ; that's all." 

He stalked away down the deck, still 
with the indignant expression upon his face. 
Lawrence had settled into the seat next Miss 
Carteret's chair, and was watching her with 
undisguised interest and admiration. He 
saw that something in Major Haye's speech 
had touched her : the colour had risen to her 
cheeks, the water was standing in her eyes. 
But her lips smiled still. 
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She caught Lawrence s eye at last, and 
grew serious and explanatory all at once. 
'* Major Haye is a very old friend of mine," 
she said. "He thinks I do not take sufficient 
care of myself. But I take more than he 
knows." 

" You were ill before you left England ? " 

" Yes ; I had a nervous fever. It was not 
a bad illness, but it left me rather weak, as 
you see. A winter abroad will do great 
things for me, people say." 

" Major Haye is going back to India ? " 

" Major Haye ? Yes." 

"Will the Indian climate suit you ?" 

" Oh," said Miss Carteret, her face lighting 
up, " I see what you mean. But I am not 
going to India ; only half-way." 

" To Egypt ? " 

" To Egypt for the winter." 

" So am I." 

She looked at him inquiringly for a 
moment. "Not for your health? "she said 
in a doubtful tone. 
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" No ; for amusement. I shall go up the 
Nile. I am tired of England." 

" It is the greatest rest in the world to see 
new countries," said Miss Carteret. " When 
one is weary with work or trouble, it is such 
a comfort to escape for a time from the old 



scenes." 



" But I am not tired with work," said 
Lawrence, smiling. " I live a very idle life 
in general, Miss Carteret. To be sure, I 
have been worried lately — and perplexed ; 
perhaps that is why I am anxious to leave 
England behind me." A melancholy look 
passed over his face, which Miss Carteret 
could not help noticing. " Only we cannot 
always get rid of our worries by changing 
the skies over our heads. I wish " 

But what he wished was never told, because 
at this moment Mrs. Haye accosted her 
friend, and the tUe-a-tHe was interrupted. 

It was not the last conversation that they 
held together. Friendly comfortable talks 
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are easy on board ship, where the mornings 
and afternoons and evenings present long 
blank spaces which have to be filled up by 
pitiably inefficient devices. Lawrence found, 
too, that his place at meals was beside Miss 
Carteret, and this was a fact which greatly 
aided the growth of their friendship. For, 
after that first day, Miss Carteret came to 
almost every meal except breakfast, and 
seemed to gain strength and brightness hour 
by hour. 

Lawrence was still puzzled respecting her 
place in the world. He had not quite 
abandoned the governess theory; though, 
after all, penniless governesses do not usually 
winter in Egypt when their health breaks 
down. Still she might be going through the 
kindness of friends. If she were going for 
mere pleasure, he argued, she would choose 
Cairo and not Alexandria as a place in which 
to stay. Then her relation to the Hayes 
seemed to him to be peculiar. They called 
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her by her Christian name, and seemed to 
have some sort of control over her ; but Mrs. 
Haye snubbed her and snapped at her some- 
times, and was exceedingly careless of her 
comfort. The Major was fond of her, but 
even he manifested now and then a singular 
air of vexation and disapproval. Yet neither 
snubs nor scoldings were able to disturb 
Miss Carteret's sweet serenity for more than 
a moment or two. Lawrence began by mar- 
velling at her patience, and ended by resent- 
ing it as if it injured him. 

There was no reason for his first interest 
in her beyond the facts that she had a fair, 
fine face, wonderful violet eyes, and a slow 
grace of movement which fascinated him 
more than all beside. But as time went on 
he found that she possessed that curious 
charm of mind or manner which sometimes 
makes the plainest woman attractive, and 
which makes a beautiful woman irresistible. 
Every man on board was already more or 
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less at Anne Carteret s feet. How was it ? 
She did not try to attract people. She was 
not aware that they were attracted by her. 
Perhaps she had some rare power of sym- 
pathy which set them at their ease, and made 
them happy in her company without knowing 
why. She certainly had a way of thinking* 
everybody better than herself, which was 
both disconcerting and delightful to the 
ordinary mind. 

It was in some such fashion that Lawrence 
speculated concerning her. She interested 
him profoundly. Did he also interest her ? If 
he did, was it possible for him to find it out ? 

They had left Malta on Friday afternoon. 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, these were the 
days of which Lawrence disposed chiefly in 
company with Miss Carteret, days long enough 
— at sea — in which to make, and perhaps to 
break, a pleasant friendship. Monday night 
came ; they would reach Alexandria early on 
on the morrow. 
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After dinner nearly all the passengers came 
on deck. The air was fresh yet warm ; the 
moon was rising in the cloudless heavens, but 
the sunset glow lingered in the west Anne 
and Mrs. Haye walked about together for a 
little time ; then Mrs. Haye took her hus- 
band's arm, and Anne found herself behind 
the couple, with Lawrence at her side. For 
a minute or two they paced the deck in 
silence. 

" It is our last night," he said. 

" Yes.'' 

*' Are you glad — or sorry ? " 

" I think— both." 

" I cannot say that. I am entirely sorry. 
I have had some very pleasant hours on 
board. Have you had none too ? " 

Miss Carteret made no answer. Was she 
offended ? Her face was turned away. 

** I have a request to make," he said, after 
a pause. His voice sank into a peculiarly 
soft and serious tone as he spoke. " I don't 
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know whether we shall ev^ see each other 
again. You may hear of me ; you may hear 
evil things of me. I have not led a quiet life 
like yours. And I want to ask you — what- 
ever you may hear — to think kindly of me^ 
as a friend would do. May I ask that ? " 

** Why should I not think kindly of you ? ''^ 
she said. 

"Why should you think of me at all ? 
What am I to you ? A stranger whom you 
met on a steamer, to whom you were good 
enough to talk sometimes, whom you ' will 
never meet again. I have no claim to be 
remembered. And yet — I should like you 
to remember me. Will you think of me 
sometimes ? " 

Instead of answering, she withdrew her 
arm from his as if there were something in 
his manner of address not quite pleasing to 
her, and walked to the side of the vessel 
where she stood with her elbow on the railing 
and her eyes bent upon the gleaming waves^ 
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He came and stood beside her, but looked at 
her face, not at the water. 

She was conscious of his gaze. Her eye- 
Hds flickered and her cheeks turned pale, but 
she neither looked up nor spoke. 

In this way five minutes passed. 

*' I must go down," she said suddenly. 
** It is growing cold." 

He followed her as she moved away from 
him. 

" Not one word," he said in an undertone. 
" Have I done wrong to ask you to remember 
me?" 

She hesitated a moment, and then looked 
him full and frankly in the face. 

" No," she said ; '' I will remember you." 

" That," said Lawrence slowly, " is all I 
dare to ask." 

She turned from him without another 
word, and went down into the cabin. He 
watched her out of sight, then returned to 
his former position, leaned his elbows on the 
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railing, and placed his hands on either side 
his head. 

Once he sighed very deeply. His attitude 
was that of a man oppressed by gloomy 
remembrances and painful thought. 

Was it simply from vanity that he had 
asked Anne Carteret to remember him ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

" The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Moor, 
Here mingled in their many-hued array. 

» » » » « 

The crimson-scarftd men of Macedon ; 
The Delhi with his cap of terror on, 
And crooked glaive ; the lively, supple Greek, 
And swarthy Nubia's mutilated son; 

The bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak. 
» « « » » 

There some grave Moslem to devotion stoops. 
And some that smoke, and some that play are found." 

Byron. 

At midnight the Syria saw before her the 
lights of the harbour of Alexandria, but not 
till dawn could she venture to cross the bar. 
The English passengers were early upon 
deck to hail the appearance of the low 
circular line of coast, with its sandy promon- 
tories and long breakwater ; the palace and 
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fortress of Ras-el-Tin on the one side, the 
windmills and stone quarries of Mex, with 
its fortifications and unfinished palace, upon 
the other. The front of the Khedive's palace 
on their left seemed to flash with whiteness 
beneath the brilliant blue of the cloudless 
sky, and the palms of the harem garden 
were outlined with curious distinctness 
against the clear horizon. But the row of 
handsome buildings on the quay — ware- 
houses, offices, custom - houses — looked 
curiously modern and commonplace to a 
person who, like Anne Carteret, had ex- 
pected to find in Alexandria an Oriental city. 
" Why did you expect it to be an Oriental 
city ? " said Major Haye, to whom she ex- 
pressed some feeling of this kind. "You 
will find the East at Cairo, not at Alexandria. 
This is a great port, more Italian than 
Oriental in some respects. There is a greater 
mixture of races here, I should think, than in 
any other city in the world." 
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Anne listened meekly, but her attention 
was fixed upon the varied scene before her 
rather than on Major Haye s words. They 
were approaching the quay. The harbour 
was remarkably full of vessels ; an English 
man-of-war, an American frigate, an Austrian 
corvette, lay close at hand ; several English 
yachts, mail-steamers — French, Italian, and 
English, merchant -vessels and fishing- 
smacks of all shapes and sizes, crowded the 
blue waters of the bay. Boats with gay 
striped awnings and Arab rowers were dart- 
ing around the newly arrived English steamer ; 
bare-legged porters were already invading 
deck and cabins, and offering to carry luggage 
to the custom-house and the hotels. Some 
of the passengers began to go on shore ; the 
Hayes and Miss Carteret still lingered. 

Lawrence, who had not appeared at the 
ordinary breakfast, came up to them as they 
stood on the deck with a somewhat em- 
barrassed look. 
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" There seems no use in staying on board 
much longer ? '' he said, inquiringly, to Mrs. 
Haye. 

" No, indeed," Mrs. Haye made answer in 
a tone of profound injury. " I want to go 
as soon as possible, but at present we are 
obliged to wait, lest Miss Carteret's friends 
should miss her. It is very extraordinary 
that they are not here in time." 

" Please do not wait for me, Mrs. Haye," 
said Miss Carteret gently. " I can stay quite 
well by myself until they come." 

" I shall be most happy to do anything I 
can for you," said Lawrence eagerly. " I 
will stay with Miss Carteret if you like, or 
go and tell her friends on shore " 

" Oh no ! " Anne exclaimed, with a flush 
of colour rising to her cheek. " I could not 
think of such a thing." 

And Mrs. Haye responded in a more sub- 
dued tone, " Thank you very much, Mr. 
Lawrence, but of course I must see Miss 
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Carteret in her relations' hands before I leave 
her. We go to the Hotel de T Europe for a 
few hours, and then proceed at once to Suez. 
May I ask what you are going to do ? " 

" I am going to Cairo to-morrow." As he 
said this he glanced at Anne, but her face 
betrayed no sign of surprise. Was it possible 
that after all she was not sorry to bid him 
good-bye ? His vanity rose up, full-armed, 
at the thought. 

Major Hayeand his wife moved forward to 
confer together in a low voice. Lawrence was 
left motionless, glancing furtively at Anne. 

" Shall I see you again } " he murmured. 

" I should think not," she answered with a 
slight smile. Her face was provokingly un- 
disturbed. " You are going to Cairo, I am 
going to remain in Alexandria." 

" I have a friend or two in Alexandria," 
he said. "One of them wants me to stay 
with him for a few days. I don't know 
whether " 
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" There is nothing to see in Alexandria, 
they tell me," she said tranquilly. " I don't 
think it would be worth your while to stay." 

" You don't advise me to accept his invita- 
tion," he said, with a sudden flash of his dark 
eyes into hers. 

She answered *' No," unhesitatingly, with 
rather a proud, cold look upon her face. 
Lawrence was silent for a moment. 

" Well, perhaps it will be best to go on," 
he said at last, pulling his moustache. There 
was an odd expression upon his handsome 
face which she remembered afterwards. "It 
is foolish to waste one's time, is it not ? I 
must bid you farewell, then. Miss Carteret. 
I have not had so pleasant a voyage for a 
very long time." 

" Good-bye," she said, giving him her hand. 
'* I hope you will enjoy your stay at Cairo." 

" Thank you. And I hope you will find 
Alexandria interesting." 

Thus they parted with laughing words 
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Upon their lips. Yet when Lawrence s back 
was turned, a little weariness crept into her 
face. For the space of ten seconds or there- 
abouts the harbour and its varied colours and 
changing lights lost interest and vividness 
in her eyes. But that sensation passed as 
quickly as it came. After all, Mr. Darner 
Lawrence was nothing in point of interest 
compared with the friends whom she was 
going to visit and the sights that she hoped 
to see. 

Lawrence looked as if he felt the parting 
more than she. As he settled himself with 
his luggage in the stern of the boat that was 
to take him to the shore, an expression of 
gloom and discontent was so visible upon his 
face as to attract Mrs. H aye's attention. 

** How miserable that young man looks ! " 
she said. "And a man in such fortunate 
circumstances, too — rich, well-born, handsome, 
free ! Some people are never contented in 
this world ! " 
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Mrs. Hayes trite moral reflections were 
always rather lost upon Anne, but the fact 
which had called them forth on this occasion 
was not so easily overlooked. She had little 
time for speculation concerning it ; she had 
just distinguished in one of the boats 
approaching from the shore the figure of her 
uncle, Mr. Dumaresq, at whose house she 
was going to stay, and her attention had to 
be given to him. 

Mr. Dumaresq belonged to a large bank- 
ing-house, and had lived in Egypt for many 
years. His wife and children often went to 
England or Switzerland for a few months ; 
but he himself was much absorbed in busi- 
ness affairs, and had now not quitted Egypt 
for some time. Mrs. Dumaresq was the 
sister of Mrs. Carteret, who had died several 
years before Anne ever thought of going out 
to Alexandria. Mr. Carteret also was dead ; 
and since his death Anne had lived in the 
house of a distant relation, an old admiral, 
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whom she had nursed and tended ever since 
she was eighteen. His recent death left 
Anne desolate ; and the Dumaresqs wrote to 
her, inviting her to spend the winter with 
them. Anne was fond of her aunt and 
uncle, and as she was then in delicate health, 
and wanted a change, she agreed to come. 
Under the escort of Major and Mrs. Haye, 
therefore, she made the voyage, and arrived 
in Alexandria on the 29th of November, 1881. 
Mr. Dumaresq's clasp of the hand was a 
cordial to Anne, who had been feeling a little 
lonely. He thanked the Hayes for their 
escort, asked them to his house, gave orders 
about the luggage, and helped Miss Carteret 
and her friends into the boat, in about half 
the time that anybody else would have taken 
to do it ; and looked so friendly, although so 
business-like all the while, that the most 
listless person in the world must have felt 
stimulated to responsive smiles and activity. 
Anne had not seqn him for five years, and 
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had partially forgotten him; she wondered 
at herself now for not remembering that he 
was so kind. 

"Your aunt Charlotte would have come 
to meet you, but she was not well enough/* 
he said to her. *'She sent her love, and 
hopes you will accept Michelle as her sub- 
stitute. You remember Miche ? She is 
waiting for us on the quay with Mr. East- 
lake. You know Paul Eastlake by name, no 
doubt ? " 

Yes, Anne knew his name. Two figures 
were pointed out to her on the quay ; but 
they were too distant to be easily recognized. 
Her luggage had to be delivered to the 
custom-house officers, and an hour or more 
passed before she found herself seated in 
the carriage which had been provided for 
her, with Michelle Dumaresq at her side, 
and Mr. Dumaresq and Mr. Eastlake op- 
posite. The Hayes were driving in another 
carriage to an hotel. 
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Anne looked little at her companions, and 
talked to them less. Her mind was com- 
pletely taken up with the scenes through 
which she was passing. She was just con- 
scious that Michelle was a slight, pretty girl 
with dark eyes, and that Mr. Eastlake was 
a tall, good-looking, middle-aged man ; but 
she was not impressed with the individuality 
of either of them. She was absorbed in her 
first view of the streets of Alexandria. 

The carriage was driven through the Arab 
quarter, which lay near the Marina. Here 
the houses were soniewhat squalid, but their 
latticed windows and Arabic inscriptions^ 
the curious fretted stone-work here and 
there, the glimpse of a minaret towering 
above the street, as well as the dress and 
manners of the inhabitants, all reminded 
Anne, in spite of Major Haye's contemptuous 
assertion to the contrary, that she was in an 
Eastern city. Where else, she said to her- 
self, would you find brown-faced girl-children^ 
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with bangles on their arms, rings in their 
ears, and thick plaits of black hair hanging 
down their backs, with coloured veils on 
their heads, and loose garments of divers 
hues reaching to their pretty little bare 
brown feet ? Their dresses, she was told, 
were made of cotton which had been woven 
and dyed in Manchester; but what, in her 
present mood, did that signify? Children 
in England do not wear gowns of bright 
yellow, printed all over with little black 
demons ; nor of brilliant scarlet stamped with 
great gold flowers ; neither do they tattoo 
their faces in blue patterns, nor stain their 
finger-nails a beautiful red. Anne looks and 
wonders, dreams of Oriental fairy-tales, and 
is happy. Dumaresq and Eastlake, to whom 
the scene is hackneyed, may see the filth 
and poverty and wretchedness co-existing 
together with the sunshine and the colour 
which as yet is all that is visible to Anne. 
What she sees now she will treasure as a 
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bright and pleasant memory for many days 

to come. 

What does she see ? 

Here are groups of donkey-boys with 

bright-coloured handkerchiefs twisted round 

their heads, and loose blue cotton garments, 

hailing the passers-by with offers of their 

scarlet-saddled donkeys — each with an amulet 

tied round his neck ; here, the water-carriers 

with skins of water, or jars with a flowering 

sprig at the mouth, and plates of burnished 

metal, which they strike together as a sign 

to all thirsty folk to come and drink ; here, 

a string of over-loaded camels, straining their 

long necks from side to side, and groaning 

as they pass ; here, a low dray, crowded 

with Arab women of the lower class, all in 

blue cotton dresses and blue yashmaks or 

veils, chattering, laughing, and screaming at 

the top of their voices. Here comes an 

English-looking carriage with an Arab driver, 

and a gaily-dressed, barefooted sais running 
VOL. I. e; 
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at full speed to clear the way before it ; 
here, a fat Turk, with red tarboosh _ and 
voluminous trousers, gravely bestriding a 
diminutive donkey ; here, a woman of rather 
superior rank, closely veiled and draped in 
white or black, guarded by a smooth-faced 
eunuch as she threads her way, with some- 
what waddling and uncertain gait, through 
the crowded streets. Before you stands a 
group of stately Easterns, in flowing black 
robes and white turbans ; they carry strings 
of amber beads in their hands, with which 
to divert themselves when not otherwise 
employed. A fierce-looking Bedouin Arab 
from the desert stalks past them, clad in a 
white turban and yellowish white burnous 
with a brownish stripe, the fringe of which 
flaps against his bare brown legs and ankles 
as he moves. There follows him a Ber- 
berine, the polished vandyke-brown of his 
complexion thrown into strong relief by the 
snowy garment and scarlet fez which he 
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specially affects. Standing on the pavement 
is a shopkeeper, with striped vest of Syrian 
silk, gold-embroidered scarf about his waist, 
yellow or red slippers, turned up at the toes, 
loose jacket and wide trousers of some ex- 
quisite tint of olive green, golden or russet 
brown, dull carmine or amethyst, lined with 
a contrasting or corresponding colour which 
vindicates once for all the claims of Eastern 
over Western taste in dress. These gar- 
ments are made of stuff woven by the Arabs 
themselves, resembling in texture and gloss 
the material that we call satin cloth. 

On either side of the street the shops are 
open : one is full of baskets, one of graceful 
jugs, or gkoolahs ; others are crammed with 
flat cakes of bitter Arab bread, or vegetables, 
or sweetmeats and fruit. There are golden 
oranges with glossy leaves still hanging to 
the stalk, showing how recently they have 
been plucked ; there are piles of purple- 
coated artichokes ; there are great bunches 
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of yellowish-green bananas strung together 
and hung on nails. There are circles and 
lozenges and nondescript shapes in pink and 
white sugar on stalls. But in driving from 
the harbour Anne did not see the shops most 
Oriental in character — the square rooms, 
higher than the pavement but open to the 
street, where the master sits on his divan 
amidst his carpets and embroideries and 
lacquer-work, and sips his coffee or smokes 
his chibouk with a solemn disregard of all 
the passers-by. The row of apothecaries' 
shops, odorous with faint perfume of roses 
and aromatic gums, and the covered bazaars, 
with their rich bales of stuff* and hanging 
squares of linen stiffened by gold and silk 
embroidery, their store of red and yellow 
slippers, of inlaid weapons and carven work, 
carried her thoughts back to the land of 
Oriental romance. Were not the tales of 
the "Thousand and One Nights" simply, 
unalterably, true ? Surely it is Bedreddin 
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Hassan who sells cream-cakes at yonder 
corner, and this veiled lady is none other 
than the Fair Persian herself ; and these are 
the one-eyed calenders walking down the 
street. Three steps more, and you find 
yourself back in Europe and the nineteenth 
century again. 

If you leave the Arab quarter and enter 
the great Square in the centre of the 
European portion of the town, the mixture 
of nationalities represented in the streets 
begins to strike you. The houses bear 
Greek, Italian, English inscriptions ; you 
meet the swarthy Maltese, the lithe and 
subtle Greek, the solemn-eyed Armenian, 
the gaily-accoutred Albanian and Monte- 
negrin, the dark-browed Italian, vivacious 
Frenchman, or fair-haired swaggering British 
tar, at every turn and corner of the streets. 
Here is a priest of the Greek Church, in 
his black robe and ugly head-gear, like an 
Englishman's chimney-pot reversed ; here a 
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Romanist padre or frere in broad beaver 
hat, close cassock, and muslin bands ; here 
a Franciscan monk, with brown frock, 
knotted cord, bare feet, and a parasol. 
Then come English ladies shopping in car- 
riages or on foot ; enormously fat Levantine 
women, dressed in tight-fitting silks and 
satins of the most voyantes colours, and laden 
with gold ornaments ; over-decked European 
children, escorted by Italian women or Arab 
menservants ; babies carried by Triestine 
wet-nurses, with full petticoats and broad 
white aprons ; and swarms of English busi- 
ness men, some in white linen, some in 
ordinary morning costume, varied by the red 
fez or tarboosh, only worn by Europeans 
in an official position. In the very midst 
of the crowd you may see an Arab in a 
loose blue gown, driving a flock of turkeys, 
which he keeps in order by means of a 
pointed stick ; and another with half a dozen 
geese held head downwards, occasionally 
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emitting a passionate cackle of resentment 
against the treatment to which they are 
subjected. On the broad pavement of the 
Square sit the sellers of flowers — lean, lazy 
brown boys and men — with huge, stiffly 
arranged bouquets of roses and geraniums, 
a franc or two apiece, or loose handfuls of 
arum lilies, mignonette and maidenhair. 
The Square has a garden and fountain, and 
a fine equestrian statue of Mehemet Ali. 
The shops around it are chiefly French in 
character ; the cafds, with their rows of chairs 
and little tables, are thronged with Europeans, 
who smoke and drink little cups of Arab 
coflee in company ; the steps of the tribunals 
at one end of the Square are crowded with 
men of almost every nationality and almost 
every colour. On certain days a band plays 
beneath the trees — or played, at any rate, 
when Anne Carteret made her first acquaint- 
ance with Alexandria. 

As Anne was driven rapidly through the 
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Streets, various public buildings and places of 
interest were pointed out to her. It must be 
confessed that these attracted her attention 
less than the motley crowd of human beings 
on the pavement. Just as they passed the 
English church, a large stone building in 
an enclosure planted with trees and flowers, 
at one side of the Square, a gentleman 
in another carriage raised his hat. Anne 
returned the salutation, and offered a word 
of explanation to her friends as she did so. 

" That is a Mr. Lawrence, who came from 
Malta with us in the Syria!' 

" H'm — a very good-looking man,'' said 
Mr. Dumaresq. "He knows people here, 
then. I see he is driving with Mr. Calcott." 

" He said he had friends in Alexandria." 

Here the carriage stopped in order that 
Mr. Eastlake might get out of it. He 
entered a pile of buildings in a narrow street 
near the Square ; Anne understood them to 
say that he was going to his office. She 
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thought he had a pleasant smile. Then she 
dismissed him from her mind, and devoted 
herself once more to the contemplation of 
the passing show. 

It was in a curiously bewildered state of 
mind that she presently found herself at an 
ordinary-looking railway station, and seated 
in an ordinary first-class carriage. Here Mr. 
Dumaresq bade them good-bye ; he had no 
time to go out with them to the village of 
Ramleh, where his house was situated, three 
miles from Alexandria ; but the luggage was 
committed to the care of a tall and stately 
turbaned Berberine in white, whom he called 
a bowab — a word which, as Miss Carteret soon 
became aware, signifies a doorkeeper, that 
necessary appendage of city life in the East. 
The train steamed out of the station, and 
moved onward through a new world. Shortly 
after the town-buildings came banks of reddish 
sand, bestrewed with red sherds of broken 
pottery. It took Anne some little time to 
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realise the fact that these bits of broken jars 
and bowls were not the refuse of a modern 
Arab or European population, but the 
remains of ancient Rome itself. The ground 
was thick with them — with fragments of 
vessels that had been used perhaps in Caesar s 
days. If you dig a foot or two below the 
surface you come on other things beside old 
pottery — mosaic-work and marble, all that 
remained of stately Greek and Roman 
buildings, dating back to the times of the 
Empire and of the Ptolemies ; and bare 
white human bones, all that remained of the 
men and women who lived and loved and 
died in them. 

And then you moralise about the fall of 
the Greek and Roman dynasties. 

And when you have been in Egypt three 
months, you take no notice at all of Greek 
and Roman remains, but despise them and 
call them "late," and set to work to find 
scraps of mummy-cloth and scarabei and blue 
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and green images ; and nothing less than four 
thousand years old contents you. Such is the 
demoralising effect of curiosity-hunting. 

As yet Anne knew nothing of all this, so 
she did not look much at the sand-hills 
(which were really old Roman burying- 
grounds), and was glad when she saw a 
stretch of green cultivated fields, with water- 
trenches cut at regular intervals across them, 
and a palm-grove or two, and some bare fig 
trees looking as if no power on earth or 
heaven could make their white branches bear 
leaves and fruit again. And then they came 
to an Arab village, where the houses were 
painted red and blue and yellow, and stood 
on the borders of a stagnant water, beside 
which countless brown children, yellow Arab 
dogs, goats and chickens, frisked and sported 
in happy ignorance of sanitary regulations. 
Then came the little station from which the 
cemeteries could be seen — Arab, English, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, all lying 
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side by side. And then the sand of the 
desert, with the Khedive's summer-palace on 
a hill, and the first scattered houses of the 
European settlement at Ramleh. 

There were five or six stations at Ramleh, 
about five minutes' walk from each other. 
The line ended altogether at the last one. 
It was used a good deal in summer as a 
high-road, because the sand between the iron 
rails was harder for walking on than the soft 
loose sand of the desert on eith.er side. The 
houses were dotted down here and there 
without any attempt at a plan on either side 
the railway line. They had,' indeed, formed 
themselves into a regular row in one or two 
places ; but it was the effect of chance, and 
not of design. 

Michelle and Anne got out at one of these 
stations. A tribe of donkey-boys with their 
steeds rushed at the travellers the moment 
they appeared on the platform, but, on Anne s 
refusal to mount a donkey, Michelle dispersed 
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them with an energetic Arabic sentence 
or two. Then they walked on to Mr. 
Dumaresq's house, which was not very far 
distant from the station, and the Berberine 
followed with the luggage. 

It was a large white house, in a garden, 
with a broad verandah running almost round 
it. The garden was gay with flowers ; roses 
bloomed there all the year round ; the 
poinsettia trees were gay with scarlet leaves ; 
the golden green of the ragged banana 
leaves glittered in the sunshine. The babble 
of children's voices could be heard from an 
upper window. A native servant, in red 
tarboosh and elaborate costume of brown 
and yellow, stood upon the doorsteps, show- 
ing his white teeth in a comely smile of 
welcome. Mrs. Dumaresq was ready at the 
door to take the new-comer into her 
welcoming arms. She found a hundred 
pleasant things to do and words to say, 
which soothed the excited spirit of her guest. 
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There were the children to see ; there was 
refreshment to be taken ; there was the 
pleasant, English-looking bedroom into which 
Anne had to be ushered. In the midst of so 
many welcomes, Anne did not notice or 
remember until afterwards that Michelle 
Dumaresq had flitted away from her side 
like a noiseless white butterfly from a flower, 
as soon as she entered the house, and was 
seen no more until luncheon-time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Mid many things most new to ear and eye 
The pilgrim rested." ^ * • 

Byron. 

On the first day of Annes visit Michelle 
kept studiously out of the way, except at 
meals. She was so quiet that Mrs. 
Dumaresq asked if she were ill, but to this 
question she answered " No" with some indig- 
nation. And after that question and answer 
Mrs. Dumaresq left her to herself, for she 
had a great deal to talk about to Anne. 
Then Anne's boxes had to be unpacked. 
Mrs. Dumaresq was astonished and rather 
vexed at the smallness and perhaps the 
shabbiness of Anne's wardrobe ; and Anne 
had to own with a smile that when she left 
England she had been too ill and too worn- 
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out With fatigue to trouble herself about her 
dresses. 

" Besides," she said, ** I thought I was 
coming to the desert ; not to a place where 
I should want dinner-dresses." 

" I don't know a place — except London — 
where you would -want them more!" said 
Mrs. Dumaresq, with some natural exaggera- 
tion as well as indignation. "Why, I have 
made half a dozen engagements for you 
already. There's a dance to-morrow night 
at Mrs. Heron>, and a dinner the next 
evening at the Leigh tons', and Michelle will 
want you to go with her on Friday to tennis 
at Mrs. Vivian's, and we have our own *at 
home ' on Monday. Goodness gracious, 
child, what did you expect ? " 

'* But, Aunt Charlotte, I can't go to all 
these places ; I am in mourning." 

" Mourning, nonsense ! " said her aunt, 
seating herself in a low comfortable easy- 
chair, and contemplating Anne serenely ; 
*' you have been in mourning — how long ? " 
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" Four months." 

" And old Admiral Fitzgerald was your 
relation by marriage ? " 

"He was like a father to me," said Anne, 
turning a little pale, and ceasing to smooth 
out the dresses upon which she had been 
engaged. " I had lived five years in his 
house." 

" Now, Anne," said Mrs. Dumaresq, " I 
am going to speak plainly to you." 

She looked very determined as she made 
this observation. Anne smiled but shrank a 
little. " Go on," she said quietly. 

"James said I was to talk to you," Mrs. 
Dumaresq continued. " We are the only 
people you have to look after your affairs 
and interests. You were eighteen when your 
uncle, as you call him, took you home with 
him after your mother's death, and said you 
were to be his daughter, and all that sort of 
thing. Now, weren't you ? " 

" I was.*' 

VOL. L 6 
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** And you are twenty-three now. That is 
to say, you let him mew you up in a gloomy 
old house in London, where you never went 
out or saw anybody from one week*s end to 
another ; and when he became ill you nursed 
him and tended him like an angel — no, don't 
interrupt me; I shall say what I like — and 
were scolded and bullied and suspected all 
day long, until he died last July ; and then 
of course you fell ill from over- work and over- 
anxiety ; and we all said, ' Thank goodness, 
that part of her life is over ! ' '' 

" Aunt Charlotte, I am sure you were not 
so unfeeling ! " said Anne. 

"And we also said," continued Aunt 
Charlotte, regardless of the interruption, 
*' * Now she will have her reward. The 
old admiral ought to have made her inde- 
pendent for life.' And at first we heard 
that he had left you his whole fortune ; and 
then we were told he had left you nothing ; 
and then you wrote and said you had 
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two hundred a year. So now, your uncle 
James and I would like to know what it 
all means, dear, if you don't mind telling 
us; because we are your nearest relations, 
and we do hope that you have got your 
rights." 

" Yes, I got all my rights." 

" Do, dear Anne, tell me what happened," 
said Mrs. Dumaresq persuasively. " How 
did he leave his money ? He had two 
thousand a year, I know'' 

Anne hesitated for a moment, then looked 
her aunt steadily in the face, and said, "He 
left his money to me." 

" To you ? My dear girl, I am so glad. 
But what did you mean by your letter saying 
you had only two hundred a year? Oh, 
you meant two thousand ? " 

Anne slid down on her knees and stole 
her arms round Mrs. Dumaresq's waist. She 
laid her soft cheek on her hostess's shoulder, 
too, and prepared to make her explanation 
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in that position. But Mrs. Dumaresq was 
too keen for her. 

" Now, Anne, look at me," she said. " I 
know you have been doing something foolish, 
or you would not try to coax me into a good 
humour beforehand in that way. The money 
was left to you, was it ? Well, what have 
you done with it ? " 

" I gave it away," Anne murmured apolo- 
getically. 

Mrs. Dumaresq rose from her chair, and 
drew herself to her full height. ** Good 
heavens, Anne," she said in her most 
emphatic tones, "are you madf 

But by this time Anne had recovered 
herself, and though she blushed, she was 
laughing too. " That is what Mrs. Haye 
used to ask me," she said. " She was angry 
with me throughout the whole voyage. Dear 
Major Haye tried to be angry too, but could 
not manage it. He saw, as well as I did^ 
that it was a matter of right and justice." 
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Mrs. Dmnaresq walked up and down the 
room, uttering various short ejaculations. 
" Right and justice ! Fiddlesticks ! " she 
said. "Why did you not fling it into the 
sea at once ? Who's got the money now, 
I should like to know ! " 

" His sister and nephews." 

" Who are they ? I never heard of them 
before. '* 

" I am sorry to say that I had not heard 
of them until lately. It seems that his sister 
married against his wishes. Her husband 
died, and left her with half a dozen boys and 
girls. Uncle Henry used to allow them two 
hundred a year, but made no provision for 
them in his will." 

" And she came to you crying and begging 
you to give up your rights ? " 

" She did no such thing. I heard of her 
through my uncle's lawyer, and found out 
the details of the quarrel when the papers 
were opened. They had the right to it, 
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not I. For myself two hundred a year is 
ample/' 

" You might have helped them without 
giving up your fortune." 

** I did not consider it mine," replied Anne 
quietly. " The only thing that I charged 
myself with doing was to see that the income 
should not all go to the eldest son. There 
will be an equable division of the property. 
My dear Aunt Charlotte, I have done very 
well for myself," she said, looking at her 
aunt with an assumption of innocent dignity, 
" I have kept four thousand pounds for my 
own use and behoof, and I feel rich upon 
it." 

To her surprise, Mrs. Dumaresq suddenly 
sank into the easy-chair again, and began to 
cry. "It is too bad,'' she said, sobbing. 
** Here you have given up your youth — the 
five best years of your life — to that wicked 
old man, and have got nothing by it but a 
paltry two hundred a year ; and I have been 
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saying that you were an heiress — and every- 
body IS so curious to see you ! And of 
course I don't wonder now that you have 
not got a decent gown to your back. Well, 
dear," she said, wiping her eyes and sitting 
up with a depressed air, " you are always 
welcome here, whatever happens. Rich or 
poor, you are equally at home in my house. 
I was always fond of you, and always will 
be. But one thing I do insist upon " — ^with 
sudden energy — " and that is, that you leave 
off your black gowns to-morrow. I never 
will submit to see you wearing mourning for 
that many 

" Poor Uncle Henry did his best for me," 
said Anne. "The fault lay in his raising 
expectations — or, rather, in not acknowledg- 
ing his own sister and her children. If you 
had known of them, Aunt Lottie, you would 
never have expected him to leave his money 
to me.'' 

" But I did not know of them," said Mrs. 
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Dumaresq petulantly, " and I am very, ver)' 
much disappointed." 

"What did you mean, dear aunt," said 
Anne, after a moment's silence, " by saying 
that you had talked about me here ? " 

" Of course I talked about you. What 
else should one talk about but one's friends 
and relations and their affairs ? I said what 
I thought was the truth — that Admiral Fitz- 
gerald had left you a large fortune. I did 
not make a fuss about it, but I mentioned 
it to one or two people, and then Mrs. Lane 
got hold of it, and of course it was all over 
the place in no time." 

" You must contradict it now, please. Aunt 
Charlotte." 

" Indeed, I shall do nothing of the kind. 
Mrs. Lane would say that I had invented 
your fortune all along." 

" Then I shall have to let people under- 
stand." 

*' If you do, Anne, Til make you such a 
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heroine as we have never had here before. 
rU publish the whole story of your un- 
exampled generosity in the Egyptian Gazette. 
ril get Greaves to put it in. I'll make the 
whole English community wild about you. 
I am not sure/' concluded Mrs. Dumaresq, 
thoughtfully, ** whether I won't do it now." 

Anne lost patience. "You threaten me 
with your Mrs. Lane and your Mr. Greaves," 
she said, a sudden light coming into her 
serious eyes, "and you think I shall be 
deterred from speaking the truth by fear of 
them! I don't know Mrs. Lane and Mr. 
Greaves. I don't care for them. If I have 
to pretend to be an heiress when I'm not, 
I will go back to England by the next 



steamer." 



" My dear," said her aunt, " you won't do 
any such thing. You know you can't afford 



it — now." 



Anne coloured and said nothing. Mrs. 
Dumaresq repented of her words as soon 
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as she found they were met only by silence. 
" Dear Anne, don't be vexed," she said. 
" I won't do anything you don't like, but I 
must tell your uncle the whole story, because 
he is so very anxious about you. What he 
will say when he hears it, I simply cannot 
imagine." 

Thus the discussion ended for the present, 
with an embrace and a few more comfortable 
tears on Aunt Charlotte's part ; and the un- 
packing of Anne's dresses was resumed. 

Mr. Eastlake came to dinner, and with 
him a Mr. RoUeston, and the Dumaresqs' 
eldest son, Harold, who had been detained 
all day by business in town. Harold was a 
bright-looking, boyish man of one and twenty, 
with thick brown hair and sparkling blue 
eyes. He did not resemble his tall, spare, 
dark-browed father in the least ; but he must 
have been very like his mother in her earlier 
days. Mr. Eastlake was some years older 
than either Harold or Mr. Rolleston, but 
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seemed pn very intimate terms with them^ 
as indeed he was with the whole family of 
the Dumaresqs. He had known them well 
in England, and was connected with them 
by marriage in some distant degree. It was 
therefore no wonder that the bond of friend- 
ship between them should, in a foreign 
country, have become exceedingly strong. 
He was almost as much at home in Mrs. 
Dumaresq's house as in his own. 

He was somewhat quiet and reserved in 
manner, but his face was unusually expressive, 
and noteworthy for its intelligence and re- 
finement. He had a pale, clear complexion, 
good features, dark-brown hair and eyes, a 
close brown beard and moustache, and — 
more remarkable than any of these points 
— a certain thoughtful air of distinction which 
one might expect to meet rather in a Van- 
dyke portrait than in a business man of the 
present day. 

Neither he nor Rolleston had come by 
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previous arrangement. Mr. Dumaresq had 
met them in the train, and immediately asked 
them to dinner. Such sudden invitations 
were often given and accepted on the Ramleh 
railway line. 

Mrs. Dumaresq was radiant in a combina- 
tion of blue and cream colour ; Anne looked 
stately in her robes of clinging black cash- 
mere ; Michelle was simply dressed in white. 
A Miss Hilda Seaforth, a friend of Michelle's, 
had been asked at the last moment to join 
the party. 

Anne enjoyed the evening. She had lived 
so secluded a life that the prettiness of every- 
thing around her was a pleasure. The rooms 
were luxuriously and artistically furnished ; 
the tables were almost over-crowded with 
vases full of the most perfect varieties of 
roses, crimson, yellow, and white; the pic- 
turesque figures of the native servants were 
very striking. There was even sufficient 
difference from English cookery in the delicate 
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dishes handed to her to make the meal in- 
teresting in itself. A first introduction to 
bananas that have grown in your own garden, 
and oranges fresh from the trees, marks an 
era in one's life ! And Anne had never 
before been farther south than Paris. Arab 
coffee — thick, sweet, fragrant, and as unlike 
English coffee as anything bearing that name 
can possibly be — concluded the repast ; and 
then the ladies went to the drawing-room, 
whither they were speedily followed by the 
four gentlemen, as soon as the first notes of 
Hilda Seaforth's performances on the piano 
made themselves heard. 

Hilda played well, and with spirit, but she 
did not sing. Presently, therefore, Mrs. 
Dumaresq turned to Anne and asked her 
for a song. Miss Carteret seated herself at 
the piano. Before she had sung three notes, 
her hearers turned round on their chairs and 
looked at her in amaze. Mr. Dumaresq sat 
in grave content ; Eastlake moved silently 
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to a place where he could command a good 
view of the singer. Harold stopped turning 
over the leaves of an album, and Tom 
RoUeston pulled his moustache and stared. 
Hilda and Mrs. Dumaresq pleased them- 
selves in different ways : Hilda with the 
unenvious admiration of a healthy-natured 
amiable girl, of strong musical tastes ; Mrs. 
Dumaresq with a sense of proud proprietor- 
ship in a niece with a voice the excellence 
of which everybody must admit. 

For Anne*s voice was a wonderful one 
by nature, and had been developed by the 
highest culture. To-night she was tired, 
and her voice was a little tired too ; but its 
tones had lost none of their exquisitely search- 
ing, melting quality, and fatigue made them 
only softer, not less tuneful. 

She sang twice, and then was obliged to 
rest. Mrs. Dumaresq looked round for 
Michelle. 

'' Where is the child ? " she said lightly. 
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*' Have you seen her, James ? I want her to 
come and play something now." 

She was not in the room. 

"What a pity!" said Hilda. "She must 
have lost Miss Carteret s last song." 

** I think I saw her on the verandah/' said 
Mr. Eastlake. *' She would hear it there as 
well as in the room.*' 

" Oh, do go and look for her, Mr. Eastlake," 
Mrs. Dumaresq implored him anxiously. 
"She'll take cold, naughty child, and then 
Jim will say it is all my fault. You know you 
will, Jim, and I won't hear another word 
about it. Take her a shawl from the divan 
in the hall, and tell her that if she doesn't 
like our society she may go to bed." And 
she ended with a laugh. 

Mr. Eastlake also laughed as he departed 
on his errand. He caught up a soft gray 
shawl from the divan, and looked out of the 
open front-door. Moonlight such as we 
never see in our northern climes poured in a 
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flood of radiance over all the land. The 
breeze rustled like rain among the banana 
leaves and the dry branches of the date palm 
in the garden. The colour of sand and sky, 
quite obliterated by English moonlight, was 
here positive in its contrast of golden brown 
and blue. The Bedouins* tents, lying at 
intervals between the variously facing stone 
houses, were so much the colour of the sand 
that they could hardly be distinguished from it 
at a little distance. On the horizon might 
be seen, amidst a fringe of palm trees, the 
glitter of moonlight on the calm bosom of 
Lake Mareotis. On the north lay the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean. 

Eastlake was moved by the beauty of the 
night, as he had been by Anne Carteret s 
singing. He walked slowly down the long 
verandah and back again before he discovered 
the young lady of whom he was in search. 
There she was, curled up in a long bamboo 
chair like a white kitten. She neither moved 
nor spoke as he came near. 
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"I was looking for you, Miche," he said. 

He had known her as a child, and used 
her pet name still, often thinking of her as a 
mere child, and not a woman. She made 
no answer. 

" Are you not cold ? Your mother says 
you had better put on a shawl if you stay 
here." 

" I heard what she said," Michelle answered 
brusquely. " That I had better go to bed if 
I was tired of your society." 

" I hope you are not," said Eastlake, stand- 
ing by her and looking at the moonlit scene 
before him. 

He was thinking little of her ; he was really 
considering how dazzlingly white the stone 
walls of the garden and tennis ground looked 
in the moonlight, and how clearly defined 
were the shadows of the palm-trees. What 
were Michelle's whims and fancies to him ? 

" I am tired," said Michelle, in a low 
strained voice ; and her little hands clenched 
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themselves until the knuckles turned white 
and the nails left their impress on her palms. 
" I am tired of everything and everybody." 

He glanced down at her, struck by the 
tone. " What is the matter ? " he asked, 
smiling. " Has Chico escaped again ? " 
Chico was Michelle's favourite parrot. " Or 
have you been walking and dancing too 
much ? Mrs. Dumaresq is right ; you don't 
take care of yourself." 

The bantering tone was one which he had 
used to Michelle since he first knew her as a 
little girl in short frocks. It ought not to 
have struck her as anything new, and yet 
to-night it made her vaguely angry and 
indignant. 

*' What is the use of taking care of myself ? " 
she said rapidly. " Why should I ? If I 
were dead and buried nobody would be any 
the worse. I hate the way in which people 
talk of taking care of themselves. I think it 
is selfish." 
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"It is more selfish to be careless," said 
Eastlake, in his cool, reasonable tones. "If 
you fall ill, think of the trouble and pain you 
inflict on other persons." 

" If I were to be ill — and die," said 
Michelle, with a tragic emphasis on the last 
word which made Eastlake smile in spite of 
his anxiety to be grave and impressive in 
dealing with a wayward little girl, who did 
not know what was for her good — " if I were 
to die, there would be an end of the trouble. 
I wish — I think I wish — I was dead." 

There was a suspicious tremble in her 
voice. Her face was in shadow, but East- 
lake suspected that it was wet with tears. 
His heart softened ; he sat down beside her, 
and spoke kindly. 

" My dear child," he said, " you know you 
•don't mean that." 

" I do mean it," said Michelle, with a 
sob. She had covered her face with her 
hands. 
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"What would your mother and father 
say ? " 

*' They don't understand. Nobody under- 
stands," said the girl passionately. " I wish 
you wouldn't talk to me." 

For a moment Eastlake was silent. Then 
he rose from his chair and looked at his 
watch. " I wonder if Tom is ready," he said, 
half to himself and half to her. 

He was thinking that he had made a bad 
consoler, and that he would not try to fill 
such an office to Michelle any more. But 
she was not disposed to let him go in that 
way. She peered at him through her parted 
fingers, saw him look cool, grave, rather dis- 
approving, and changed her tone immediately. 

" Oh, Mr. Eastlake," she said, getting out 

of her chair, and turning a frightened, penitent 

face towards him, " are you angry with me ? '^ 

*' Angry ? Most certainly not. I have no 

right to be angry." 

" Oh yes, you have," said Michelle, in a 
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great hurry, with her wet eyes shining like stars 
in the moonlight as she stood beside him ; 
^'because you are papa's friend and mamma's 
friend, and you might think that I did not 
love them ; and you know I do, and of course 
I know that it was wrong to talk in that way. 
You used to say you were my — my friend 
too, once." 

"That was when you were a little girl, 
Miche ; before you went to school." 

** I'm not different," said Miche hurriedly. 
** Yes, you are a young lady now. There 
is all the difference in the world." But East- 
lake was smiling, and Michelle felt herself 
half forgiven. " I dare say the difference is 
all on the side of improvement," said he 
politely. 

" I wish I were still a little girl," Michelle 
sighed. 

Her hands were clasped tightly before her 
on her white dress ; her dark head was a 
little bent, her face pale and wistful. East- 
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lake was sorry for her evident dejection. 
He took hold of her hand as if she had been 
a pretty petted child again. 

*'Come, Miche, tell me what is the 
matter," he said kindly. " Something has 
gone wrong with you to-day." 

" No," she said slowly. " At least, it's all 
right now.'' 

'' What was it ? " 

" I was a stupid thing, that's all." 

"Won't you be a good child and a wise 
thing, and tell me what it was ? Or is it 
a secret ? " 

Michelle looked up at him and met the 
smiling kindliness of his eyes, then hung her 
head and made her confession. " Anne sings 
so beautifully," she said, " and is so good ; 
and everybody will be fond of her ; and I 
don't feel fond of her at all. Is it very 
wicked ? But I wish so much that I were tall 
and grand and dignified too. I believe it is 
easier for tall people to be good, I do indeed." 
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'' My dear little girl," said Eastlake, 
** nobody will be less fond of you because 
Miss Carteret is here." 

** I don't know that. Of course I don't 
mean papa and mamma ; I mean other 
people — my other friends." 

" You must not think of such a thing, or 
you will make yourself miserable. Don't 
you think your parents' and your friends 
hearts are large enough to hold two people ? 
Besides, all that we know of Miss Carteret at 
present is that she sings well and is hand- 
some ; but we have known Miche, oh, for 
centuries ; ever since she wore short frocks 
and came up to my elbow ! " 

" You are tired of Miche." 

" I never was less so in my life,'* said 
Eastlake, with a teasing pressure of her 
hand. 

" Here, Paul, what are you and Miss 
Miche doing out there ? " Tom called to them 
from the hall-door. " The train went up a 
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quarter of an hour ago ; it will be back directly. 
There's the whistle — by Jove ! we shall have 
to run for it Good-bye, Mrs. Dumaresq ; 
good-bye, Miss Seaforth. TU run on and 
stop the train for you, Eastlake." 

The younger man set off at a round pace 
to the station ; the train could be heard in 
the distance already, but he had not far to 
go. Eastlake followed more leisurely, and 
kept the train waiting several minutes. Miss 
Seaforth's ghafeer was waiting for her with a 
donkey ; she said good-night to her friends 
and rode home on the animal most suited to 
Egyptian requirements. People did not 
often ride horses at Ramleh. And thus 
Anne s first day in Egypt came to a close. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants.'* 

Alfred Tennyson. 

Mr. Dumaresq went into town by the half- 
past seven train ; that is to say, a train that 
left the further end of Ramleh at half-past 
seven, but did not arrive at the intermediate 
station near Mr. Dumaresq's house until five 
and twenty to eight. Anne was allowed to 
sleep as late as she chose ; but the general 
custom was for every one to breakfast soon 
after seven. The colder weather of the 
winter months had not yet set in ; the air 
was warm, yet exhilarating, and there were 
fresh breezes from the sea. 

Anne's breakfast was brought to her room 
by a bright-faced English nurse, speedily 
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followed by Michelle herself. With the 
mosquito-curtains — at that time of the year 
hardly needed — thrown aside, and two win- 
dows wide open, Anne consumed her coffee 
and toast and eggs, while Michelle sat on 
the bed and discoursed of people and things. 

*' The house is rather new, is it not ? *' 
Anne asked suddenly. 

"Well, yes. You are looking at the 
rafters. Youll get accustomed in time to 
seeing things with an unfinished look about 
them. The rafters show, and the walls are 
plastered and yellow-washed, and there are 
bare boards except where we throw down 
these Turkish and Persian rugs ; but when 
the heat comes you'll be glad that there are 
not carpets and papers. You see, the rugs 
can be shaken and moved easily. The out- 
side walls are three feet thick, to keep out 
the heat." 

*' It's a wonderfully solid house," said 
Anne. " I had an impression that the build- 
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ings were lath and plaster, like the frame- 
houses of North America." 

" You would be baked alive if they were. 
English people are very ignorant. I beg 
your pardon ; I didn't mean that you were. 
But an officer from one of the ships told me 
that the captain had once received an order 
to proceed immediately to Cairo. Fancy 
ordering a man-of-war to Cairo ! " 

" What ships do you mean ? " asked Anne. 

" Why, the men-of-war, of different nation- 
alities. Sometimes there is a French one in 
the harbour, or an American ; very often an 
English one. The officers come out and see 
us, and sometimes give a dance on board. I 
believe that an English ship is coming in a 
week or two. Are you fond of dancing, 
Anne ? " 

" Not very." 

*' I like it. But mamma does not care for 
me to go to all the parties that are given. 
You will go to them all, of course. Mamma 
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says you may wear white now ; you have 
been five months in mourning. You will 
have to go to the Herons' to-night.*' 

" Do many English people live here ? " 

" There are about a dozen English families. 
Then there are a good many English gentle- 
men who live alone, or in pairs, or threes, 
you know, like Mr. Golding and Mr. Rol- 
leston and Mr. Eastlake." 

" Do they live together ? " 

'*Yes, they have a house at Ramleh." 
And then Michelle made a little pause, and 
the colour came into her cheek. *' Mr. East- 
lake often stays here for a few days," she 
said. " He has only just gone away. You 
will join the Musical Society, I suppose, 
Anne.'^" she went on. "Hilda was hoping 
that you would." 

And when Anne expressed some surprise 
at finding so peculiarly Teutonic an institu- 
tion in this city of the Ptolemies, Michelle 
entered upon an eager description of the 
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functions of the society, of the concerts it 
gave, and of the music to be practised. She 
was delighted to find that Anne was ready 
and willing to join it. 

Then there was a Sketching Society, to 
which Anne was also entreated to '' belong." 
She objected, on the ground that she could 
not draw. 

" Oh, iAai doesn't matter," said Michelle 
cynically. " Begin with the stock subject — 
the regulation thing is to draw a palm-tree 
first ; then a Bedouin tent. After that, you 
may go on to a camel.'' 

" But some of the members are artists,, 
surely ? " 

" Oh yes. Some of the drawings are 
beautiful. Now I must go and answer a 
note that came for me this morning. I have 
answered two already. Notes constitute a 
great feature of the Ramleh life, Anne. You 
don't know what it is yet! Mamma had 
fifteen in the course of one day last week. 
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Have you finished your breakfast? for if 
you don't want to rest any longer I will go 
downstairs and you can dress." She flitted 
away, singing a French song at the top of 
a shrill little thread of a voice, and perform- 
ing various dancing steps on her way down 
the long corridor. 

Anne passed a lazy morning in company 
with her cousins. At twenty minutes past 
twelve the whistle of a train was heard. 

'* Is papa coming out by this train ? '* 
Michelle asked. 

" I don't know," Mrs. Dumaresq answered. 
** Go and see if he is there, Miche." 

They were in the garden already. Michelle 
ran to the gate and looked, shading her eyes 
from the sun. Anne followed and looked 
too. The station stood at some distance 
from their house, but it was visible from the 
gate. The train had just come in, and there 
was a motley crowd upon the platform. 
Several Arabs jumped out of the third-class 
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carriages ; some elaborately dressed women — 
probably Levantine or Greek — descended 
more slowly. From the first-class carriages 
came those chiefly who went in and out 
every day, and held season tickets — many of 
them Englishmen. These, with a nod or a 
word to each other, separated and betook 
themselves to their homes in different direc- 
tions, striking across the pathless sand to the 
houses whither they were bound, in the way 
that seemed to them good. Some joined 
forces and walked in twos or threes; most 
of them carried papers or books with which 
they had been beguiling the tedium of their 
twenty minutes' journey. As Michelle after- 
wards laughingly explained to Anne, the 
English residents always travelled by first- 
class or third ; second was, for some inscru- 
table reason, considered infra dig. As a 
matter of fact, the second-class carriages 
were close and uncomfortable, while the 
third-class were open at both ends and at 
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one Side to the air, and the first were equal 
to the best carriages on an English railway. 

*'Oh, there is Harold, and Mr. Rolleston 
with him." 

The two young men were upon them 
almost before Michelle had finished her 
sentence. 

" Is papa not coming out ? " 
" Coming by the one o'clock train. The 
Rubattino mail is in, and I have brought you 
some letters and papers. And here is Tfu 
Egyptian Gazette. Nothing in it." 

"There never is. The proprietors don't 
want it suppressed," said Michelle. 

*'Our best Egyptian paper — L'Egypte — ^was 
suppressed last month, Miss Carteret," Mr. 
Rolleston explained to Anne. " It published 
an extract from a book which called Omar — 
the Omar who burnt the Library of Alex- 
andria, you know — the * fanatique hdritier d\m 
faux prophete.' Three weeks afterwards it 
got a warning that Government wouldn't 
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Stand that sort of thing, and next day it was 
suppressed." 

" Mr. Heron had just subscribed to it," 
said Michelle. ''He says that as soon as 
ever he subscribes to a paper it is sure to be 
suppressed next morning." 

" The editor had a narrow escape," said 
Mr. Rolleston, looking at Anne. " The 
Egyptian Government refused to guarantee 
his safety from assassination, so he thought 
he had better go by the Messageries boat 
to Marseilles. He was taken down to the 
steamer with an escort of soldiers, and kept 
in his cabin until the boat went off at two 
o'clock. Then a salute was fired to give 
notice that the enemy of the faith was out 
of the country." 

"You will frighten Miss Carteret," said 
Michelle mischievously. "She will think 
herself in a barbarous place." 

" So we are," said Rolleston, more seriously 
than usual. 
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As if in comment upon his words, he stood 
aside to let three Bedouin Arabs pass him 
in the road. They were men of fierce aspect, 
strong, lean, muscular ; their picturesque 
white swathings revealed broad brown breasts 

s 

and brawny limbs ; each of them shouldered 
a musket, and looked as if he could use it 
on occasion. One of them muttered in pass- 
ing a few words which Harold interpreted 
to mean " dogs of Nazarenes." 

" Oh," said Michelle, not very relevantly 
as it seemed to Anne, " if the Bedouins rise 
and massacre us, I have made up my mind 
to escape in the disguise of an Arab boy. 
I would cut my hair short, stain my skin, and 
put on a red cap and a blue gown." 

" The dress of an Arab woman would be a 
more effectual disguise," said Harold, a little 
sarcastically. 

" So effectual that it would be uninterest- 
ing," she retorted. 

•' I suppose you are going to Mrs. Heron s 
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to-night, Miss Dumaresq ? " Tom Rolleston 
interpolated. " May I have the pleasure of 
the first waltz ? " 

" Never make engagements beforehand," 
said Michelle a little sharply. '' Wait till the 
evening, and then well see. Where are you 
going now ? " 

'' To lunch at Meyrick s ; I thought I 
would come here first and give you your 
letters. Good-bye.'* 

Michelle replied by the Arabic equivalent 
for *'good morning" — ''Naharak said'^ She 
salaamed also in Eastern fashion, by touching 
the ground, her breast, and then her forehead, 
as the young men turned away. 

Mr. Dumaresq came out by the next train, 
grave and reserved as usual, but very kind and 
-considerate. His first question was how Anne 
liked Egypt so far. Very much, Anne replied, 
so far ; but she did not think she had been 
there long enough to make up her mind. 

'* You 11 never be forgiven in Ramleh if 
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you say you don't like it, Anne," said Mrs, 
Dumaresq. 

" She must keep her dislike to herself," 
said Mr. Dumaresq. 

After lunch Mrs. Dumaresq retired for a 
siesta. Michelle and Anne waited until Mr. 
Dumaresq had gone to town again by a train 
which left Ramleh at half-past two, and then 
went out for a walk. Anne was a little afraid 
that she was going to be taken, in spite of all 
conventionalities, into some of the houses of 
Michelle's numerous friends ; but this did 
not prove to be Michelle's intention. She 
led the way across one of the broad sandy 
spaces lying at frequent intervals between 
the scattered houses of Ramleh, which were 
spread out for the length of a mile on either 
side the local railway-line. These sandy 
spaces were dotted here and there with 
Bedouin tents, generally inhabited by the 
families of the outdoor servants employed in 
the service of the Europeans. Anne begged 
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Michelle to stop and let her look at them 
attentively. They were all constructed on 
the same model ; the covering was of cloth, 
greyish brown in colour, with sometimes a 
broad deep brown stripe running across it. 
This cloth was woven by the Arab women 
themselves, and was so close in texture as to 
be almost waterproof. The cords were made 
fast to staples in the ground. The furniture 
seemed to consist of two or three pieces of 
woollen cloth, a red or brown ghoolah of 
exquisite shape, which the Arab woman 
might now and then be seen balancing on her 
head as she carried water from the nearest 
sakieh or well ; a mill for the grinding of 
corn or coffee, and perhaps a household 
utensil or two. Little brown children in the 
scantiest of blue garments, and sometimes 
with none at all, scrambled in the sand and 
" dragged themselves up " as best they could ; 
goats, chickens, dogs and cats strayed sociably 
in and out ; while as a centre to the picture 
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could be seen the slender figure of the Arab 
woman, in her blue garments, standing erect 
to watch the Frank strangers pass her tent, 
and ready to utter an interrogative murmur 
of ''backshish?'' as soon as they should be 
within hearing. Not that she was in need of 
backshish^ for her husband was well paid by 
the Europeans who employed him as their 
ghafeer, and she and her children half lived 
on the broken viands that were habitually 
carried out from the house to the ghafeer's 
tent; but it was a well-recognized form of 
acknowledgment of the undoubted wealth 
(and folly) of the howaga to ask them for 
gifts whenever they appeared. Anne would 
have given her some of the piastres with 
which her purse had been filled, but for the 
presence of the more experienced Michelle, 
who told her that she would never be free 
from beggars if she once began giving. 

After this space of open ground and some 
more houses they came to a rising ground. 
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barren and rather steep. This they breasted 
gallantly, and then Michelle, who reached the 
summit before Anne, turned round and cried 
triumphantly, as did the Greeks of old — 

** The sea ! the sea ! " 

Anne had scarcely imagined that they 
were so near it, and the sudden view of 
the shining expanse of water filled her with 
delight. The cool breeze played upon her 
forehead; she stood and drank in long 
breaths of the fresh salt air. Then she 
turned to Michelle, who was standing with 
her back almost turned to her. 

"Thank you, Michelle," she said. "It 
does me good to look at the sea and sky." 

" I like it too," said Michelle softly. Then 
she murmured to herself some words which 
Anne could scarcely catch ; perhaps they 
were not intended for her to hear — 

" * Down dropped the sun upon the sea, 
The gradual darkness filled the land. 
And 'mid the twilight, silently, 
I felt the pressure of a hand — 
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There she broke off abruptly. There was 
a dreamy look in her large dark eyes, a 
sensitive tremor about the muscles of her 
mouth. It would have been hard to guess 
the subject of her thoughts ; easy to tell that 
they were full of tenderness and hope. 

As for Anne, her heart was in the past. 
One by one the friends of her earlier years 
had gone from her; she had been left 
singularly alone in the world. She dreamt 
of no warmer affection, no closer ties, than 
those which had been hers in days gone 
by. She had an idle fancy that she was not 
a woman to inspire love. She thought 
herself secure in her age — which certainly 
was not very great — and in her gravity and 
coldness — which again were more apparent 
than real — and in the smallness of her fortune, 
against any folly of love-sickness in herself 
or in any one else concerning her. She knew 
she was handsome ; she had been told so by 
more than one suitor whom she had gently 
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set aside during the lifetime of her uncle, the 
admiral ; but she had not seen enough of the 
world to know that beauty was a power in 
itself. She would not have cared to use it 
had she known. She was simply candid, 
trustful, ignorant as a child, although she 
looked so stately ; and most childlike of all 
was she in this, that she fancied that she had 
done with the world and that the world had 
done with her. Had she been a Roman 
Catholic she would have entered a convent 
instead of coming out to Egypt for the 
winter. 

The moment's thoughtfulness was soon past 
for Michelle. She ran races with her great 
brown dog across the sands until they went 
back to the house. 

Callers took up the rest of the afternoon, 
and throughout the whole time Michelle's 
tongue never seemed to rest. Dinner was 
served earlier than usual in order that the 
ladies might dress for the dance after, and not 
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before, their evening meal ; and Michelle 
begged to be excused even before dessert 
was on the table. Her eyes were on fire, 
her cheeks glowed with excitement. 

At a quarter to nine the whole party was 
ready. Anne was dressed in white — she had 
yielded so far to Mrs. Dumaresq's representa- 
tions — and wore white flowers in her hair. 
Michelle came down last of all, radiant in a 
dainty pink dress and ornaments of filagree 
silver. A light shawl or handkerchief thrown 
over the head was all that was needed by way 
of protection against the cool night-breeze. 

Five donkeys — ordered beforehand from 
the station, with their respective donkey-boys 
— awaited them at the door. There was no 
other way of going to a house at any distance 
in Ramleh ! There were no carriages to be 
hired, and one could not walk comfortably 
through the deep soft sand in evening dress. 
Anne was amused and a little startled at 
seeing what was expected from her in what 
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may be called horsemanship only by courtesy ; 
but she found her steed's paces verj' easy, 
and was forced to admit, from her afternoon s 
experience of the desert sand, that riding was 
more comfortable than walking. 

They dismounted at the door of a house 
from which came sounds of music and moving 
feet. In five minutes they had removed their 
cloaks, drunk their cups of tea or coffee, and 
been conducted into the dancing-room, where, 
in a lull between two square dances, they 
found their host and hostess. 

But as Anne came forward she caught 
sight of another figure, the appearance of 
which dimmed her eyes and took away her 
breath with surprise. 

Then she recovered herself. Why should 
she be astonished ? After all, there was nothing 
in itself very remarkable in the presence 
of the man who had asked her to remember 
him, and whose name, as he had told her 
himself, was Damer Lawrence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" King, How is it that the clouds still hang on you ? 
Ham, Not so, my lord ; I am too much i' the sun." 

Hamlet^ i. 2. 

Lawrence, who w^ore an impassive and rather 
weary look upon his handsome face, was 
talking to the lady with whom he had danced 
the last quadrille. As Mrs. Dumaresq's 
party entered, he suddenly lifted his head, 
gave his long moustache a sharp pull, and 
asked his partner the name of the new 
arrivals. She favoured him with a short 
history of the Dumaresq family in reply, and 
told him that the young lady with them was 
a Miss Carteret, Mrs. Dumaresq's cousin, 
who had just come out from England. 

** I had the pleasure of coming in the same 
steamer from Malta," said Lawrence. 
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** Really ? I suppose you know she is a 
great heiress ? " 

- No." 

'' Indeed she is. Mrs. Dumaresq told me 
so. She lived with an uncle, an old admiral, 
for several years, and he left her all his 
money. I forget how many thousands a 
year she has." 

Lawrence thought of the rusty crape, and 
the various other outward and visible signs 
of poverty that he had observed, elevated 
his arched eyebrows, and held his peace. 
Miss Carteret did not care to flaunt the fact 
of her wealth in everybody's face, it seemed. 
This assumption of poverty had in it some- 
thing that was rather piquante — and yet the 
girl had looked so candid, so transparently 
truthful ! Lawrence was sure that he should 
like to know her better. 

He had been persuaded to stay for a few 
days in Alexandria by Mr. Calcott, a young 
Englishman whose acquaintance he had made 
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in Norway two years ago. A chance meet- 
ing with Mr. Heron had led to his being 
included in the invitation to Mrs. Heron's 
evening party. Mr. Calcptt was so well- 
known and so highly connected that a friend 
of his — especially one so irreproachable in 
manner and appearance as Mr. Damer 
Lawrence — was received at once into society 
with open arms. Mr. Calcott was respon- 
sible for him. As it happened, Mr. Calcott's 
friendship with Damer Lawrence had only 
extended to salmon-catching, and out-door 
camping in company, and did not involve 
any knowledge of his antecedents or history. 
All that Calcott really knew about him was 
that he was a capital sportsman and a " good 
fellow," with plenty of courage and plenty of 
money ; and on these grounds he introduced 
him to Mr. Heron, and afterwards to Mr. 
Dumaresq, as " a very old friend of mine." 
Lawrence's smile grew curiously subtle when 
he heard himself thus designated, but he 
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bowed in silence and lazily accepted the 
character thus thrust upon him. 

On this night he was somewhat taken 
aback. He had on board ship espoused the 
cause, as he considered, of a penniless and 
dependent girl. Some men would have 
passed her over on account of her apparent 
poverty, her delicate health, her comparatively 
friendless condition ; he had shown his 
superior taste, as well as his chivalrous com- 
passionateness of nature, by singling her out 
for his attentions. The other men on board 
were fools not to recognize her exquisite 
beauty, even while they acknowledged the 
charm of her manner. Still they might be 
pardoned, for her beauty was of so rare and 
unusual a type that it would certainly fail to 
attract persons of less refinement than — his 
own. It was a grave and saintlike beauty, 
like that of a Madonna in a mediaeval picture ; 
and it had been matter of astonishment 
and complacency to Lawrence on board 
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the Syria that nobody had admired it but 
himself. 

Here everything was changed. She was 
not one whit more beautiful than she had 
been before — Lawrence swore to himself that 
he had seen her look ten times handsomer 
in her Indian chair on deck — and yet she 
was the centre of attraction to everybody in 
the room. " They have found out that she 
is rich," he said cynically to himself; "and 
so they pretend to admire her. But what 
would they have said if they believed her 
to be without a penny? / admired her 
then.'* And Lawrence felt that he had great 
claims upon Anne's consideration. 

He watched her for some time without 
attempting to speak to her. She was like a 
tall white lily amongst a group of gaudy 
garden-flowers, he thought to himself, with 
a sensation of momentary dislike to girls in 
pink, girls in blue, matrons in crimson and 
black or myrtle green, who surrounded him 
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on every side. Lawrence s taste was rococo, 
and he rather despised present fashions ; but 
Anne's plain white robe, with its simple 
ornaments of lace and white flowers, pleased 
him. Was it the grace of her figure, the 
stately pose of her beautiful head with its 
rippling bronze-like hair ? was it the serious- 
ness of her sweet calm face, that made her 
so unlike other women that he knew ? 

. He thought of a face which he had once 
considered very lovely; a face with a com- 
plexion of cream and roses, a cloud of golden 
hair, a pair of china-blue eyes, a rosy pout- 
ing mouth — commonplace beauties these all 
seemed to him now beside Anne Carteret's 
loftier style of feature. The same type of 
pretty face presented itself to him under a 
different aspect — ^with its bloom faded, its 
roundness wasted, with the blue eyes sunken 
and dulled, the golden hair grown grey and 
thin ; worst of all, with the smile gone from 
the thin soured lips, and a fretful contraction 
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fixing Itself upon the delicate eyebrows. He 
could fancy that the voice of sharp complaint 
which used to issue from that pinched mouth 
was still sounding in his ears. 

And then he looked at Anne. What a 
difference ! Good heavens ! what a differ- 
ence between those faces and hers ! 

There was no dancing for the present. 
Two ladies had been singing a duet, and 
Mr. Lawrence stood by the piano, with arms 
folded and eyes cast down, the impersonation 
of polite, but somewhat melancholy, atten- 
tion. In another inner room he could see 
Miss Carteret's pale profile and rippled hair,, 
like a delicate cameo against a background 
of gem-like darkness. Mr. Heron observed 
the direction of his eyes, and thought he 
would introduce him to Mrs. Dumaresq and 
her niece. But before he could offer to do 
so, at the conclusion of the duet, Mr. Lawrence 
had quietly made his way to Miss Carteret's 
side, and was greeting her like an old ac- 
quaintance. 
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He asked her to dance. She refused ; she 
had not been dancing all the evening. Mrs. 
Dumaresq was led off smiling by a partner — 
site would dance all night if she had the 
opportunity — and Lawrence took her place, 
a low armchair at Anne's side. 

" And how do you like Egypt } " he in- 
quired. It was a tame beginning, but what 
else could he say ? 

" Very much." 

"It is the usual question, is it not ? If 
your experience is like mine, you will provide 
yourself with a list of answers for the ques- 
tions usually asked. What ship did you 
come in ? Had you a fine passage ? How 
long were you on your way ? What was 
the captain's name ? And — last of all — had 
you pleasant companions ? " 

" Yes, those are the questions that every- 
body asks," Anne said, smiling. 

" I wonder what answers you make to 
them," he said, picking up the fan that she let 
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fall at this moment, and twisting it about in his 
long white fingers instead of giving it back. 

" The usual ones." 

" The usual ones are to the effect that the 
weather was bad, the companions tiresome, 
the voyage tedious." 

** Do 'you expect me to say that ? " said 
Anne, with a slight lifting of the eyebrows 
and a look of consideration, as if the thing 
were not impossible. 

" I expect — nothing," he said. And then 
he gave her back her fan with a little bow, 
and for a moment there was silence. 

'' When do you start for Cairo ? " That 
was her next question. 

He looked at her keenly as he answered. 
She puzzled him. He could not tell whether 
she wished him to go or stay, whether she 
had been glad to see him or not. 

'' I am waiting here for letters. I may be 
detained several days. Are you not going 
to Cairo too ? " 
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" I hope to see it before I leave Egypt. 
It has been one of the many dreams of my 
life to go up the Nile ; but, like most of my 
dreams, I dare say it will not meet with 
fulfilment." 

" Why should it not ? " said Lawrence to 
himself. "If she is as rich as they say, 
going up the Nile ought to be easy enough 
to her." Aloud he added, " Your experience 
is not like mine in one respect." 

" What is that ? " 

''My dreams always come to pass. I 
have scarcely ever made a plan that I have 
not carried out, or wished a wish that I have 
not been abje to gratify." 

"Then you ought to be the happiest or 
the unhappiest of men," said Anne, taking 
his words as mere hyperbole, and smiling as 
she answered. But Lawrence's dark eyes 
looked gloomy as he said, 

" You are right. I am the unhappiest of 
men." 
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** I did not say that." 

" Everything has been so fatally easy with 
me," he went on. Was there not, after all, 
a touch of self-complacency in the tone.^ 
'* At school, at college, I was lazy enough ; 
but what I wanted, I achieved. I went into 
Parliament at five and twenty and sat there 
for some months ; I became my own master, 
and inherited an estate — not a large one, but 
enough for my wants — at a much earlier age. 
I had my own way in other matters — in short, 
whether fortunately or unfortunately, Miss 
Carteret, I have so long had everything I 
wished for that I am growing profoundly 
dissatisfied, and should feel that life was more 
valuable if it contained things that I cared to 
have, which were denied me." 

"You are tempting fate when you speak 
so," she said with gravity. 

'* Exactly so. I tempt fate as often as I 
can. I am sometimes horribly afraid that 
some awful calamity will come upon me to 
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make up for past good fortune. Not that 
the success of my plans has always brought 
me unmixed delight, Miss Carteret. But 
they have generally succeeded hitherto ; so 
by the law of averages, I must make a 
tremendous failure soon in some way or 
other." 

" You must sacrifice something that you 
care for," said Anne, referring to the old 
Greek story. "Throw your ring into the 
sea, like Poly crates." 

He looked down at the seal-ring which he 
wore on his little finger with a quaint, wonder- 
ing smile. " Would it be brought back to 
me by the fishes ? " he asked slowly. 

But something in her words seemed to 
have struck him. An intent look came into 
his eyes ; for some minutes he sat perfectly 
silent and motionless ; then he drew a long 
breath almost like a sigh. 

" That's impossible," he said, as if to 
himself. 
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And the dance being over and people 
beginning to stray back into these inner 
rooms, he rose and stood beside her so as to 
leave his chair free for Mrs. Dumaresq. 

The person who approached it was not 
Mrs. Dumaresq, however, but Mrs. Leighton, 
in company with Mr. Heron. It seemed 
that Mrs. Leighton had a purpose in taking 
this direction, for Mr. Heron introduced 
Lawrence at once, and she rushed into con- 
versation with him immediately. Lawrence 
got on with her very well, but he fancied that 
she was taking his measure and trying to 
ascertain to which family of Lawrences he 
belonged. Perhaps he enjoyed baffling her 
attempts. 

Anne was talking to Mr. Heron, to whom 
she would have given more attention had 
she not at the same time been listening to 
the conversation between Mrs. Leighton 
and Mr. Lawrence. The new light in which 
Mr. Lawrence had shown himself for a 
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few moments made him interesting to 
her. 

"Then you know Winston?'' Mrs. 
Leighton was asking. 

Yes, he knew Winston. 

" I know it too. I have often visited the 
Campbells in the neighbourhood. Poor old 
Mr. Lawrence of Queen's Holt '' 

" My uncle," said the young man quietly. 

" Indeed ? He was most charming. I 
am sure I have often heard him speak of 
you ; his dear Jack, he used to call you." 

Lawrence reddened slightly. " I have a 
cousin who bears that name," he said, caress- 
ing his moustache. " I rather think my 
uncle may have meant him, not me. There 
is always a confusion between Jack Denzil 
and Jack Damer Lawrence." 

" Oh, I see. I suppose it was your cousin 
then. It was Mr. Jack Denzil Lawrence 
who was engaged to marry Miss Seymour, I 
am sure." 
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"He had some pretensions in that quarter, 
I believe," said Lawrence lightly. **She is 
now at home with her mother, and he is 
abroad." 

"Afloat, I suppose. He was in the navy, 
I believe ? — or was it you ? '* 

" My cousin is with the Mediterranean 
squadron.'' 

" I wish fortune — or the Admiralty— -would 
send him here," said Mrs. Leighton. " I 
should like to meet him too. I am so pleased 
to have the opportunity of making your 
acquaintance, Mr. Lawrence. I hope we 
shall see you at our house before you go on 
to Cairo. My husband will be delighted to 
meet a friend of his old friends the Campbells.'* 

Lawrence bowed and thanked her, but said 
nothing of his intentions. 

Several of Mrs. Herons guests left the 
house together. By the stone steps at the 
front door the donkeys and donkey-boys 
peacefully slumbered, awaiting the hour when 
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their services would be needed. The moon- 
light was so brilliant that every stone in the 
pathway lay clearly defined with its patch 
of dark shadow at its side, and every 
waving frond of the palm-trees was distinctly 
visible as at noonday. The Dumaresqs on 
their five donkeys, Mrs. Leighton on hers, 
escorted by a friend who was staying at her 
house, and several other gentlemen on foot — 
Eastlake, Calcott, Tom Rolleston and 
Lawrence, among the number — struck across 
the sand in much the same direction. Anne's 
steed was an obstinate brown creature which 
lagged behind the rest, in spite of the 
donkey-boy's objurgations and repeated blows. 
She was glad when one of the gentlemen 
turned round and came to her assistance. It 
was Mr. Lawrence, 

They did not say much to one another. 
Anne felt that it was pleasant to have him 
near; perhaps he also liked to walk beside 
her. There was a general stoppage before 
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the white steps of the hotel, close to the rail- 
way-line, because several of the gentlemen 
were to spend the night there ; no train to 
Alexandria running after eleven o clock. In 
the noise and confusion of laughing farewells 
that ensued, Lawrence took an opportunity 
of saying softly to Miss Carteret — 

" I shall see you again before I go to 
Cairo ? " 

** Yes,"- said Anne, " I hope — I think so." 

She was a little bewildered by the brilliancy 
of the moonlight, by the joyous laughter of 
those around her, by the softness of his tones. 
She hardly knew what she said or how much 
her words implied. 

"A sweet-natured, lovable woman," said 
Lawrence to himself afterwards, as he lighted 
a cigar upon the steps. "Why shouldn't I 
tell her everything ? But she is a bit of a 
prude, I dare say; I should lose all the 
pleasure of her friendliness if she knew. I 
can't do her any harm in the two or three 
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days that I shall be here ; and TU go to Cairo 
next week, letters or no letters. Why should 
I not aniuse myself in the meantime ? " 

Perhaps the person who most of all 
enjoyed Mrs. Heron s " evening " was 
Michelle Dumaresq. She had danced every 
dance ; she had been taken in to supper by 
Mr. Eastlake ; she was escorted home by 
Tom and Mr. Eastlake again. And she had 
one secret source of satisfaction which she 
would not for the world have breathed into 
any mortal ear : Mr. Eastlake had not, during 
the whole evening, spoken half a dozen words 
to Anne Carteret. Michelle's exacting little 
heart was quite content. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" What hours were mine and thine, 
In lands of palm and southern pine ; 
In lands of palm and orange blossom, 
Of olive, aloe, maize and vine ! " 

Alfred Tennyson. 

Lawrence might have kept his resolution 
and gone to Cairo early in the week but for 
an unforeseen occurrence which detained him 
for some time in Ramleh. He was coming 
out by train from Alexandria with a party of 
new acquaintances one afternoon ; all of 
them apparently in wild spirits. Just as they 
were about to leave the carriage some scuffle 
took pace between Harold and a Greek who 
would not move out of the way ; a jerk of 
the train, a stumble of Harold's, and both he 
and the man next him were thrown forward 
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on the platform. Harold sprang up laughing ; 
but the other person did not rise so soon. 

" Come, get up, Lawrence," said Mr. 
Calcott, who was one of the party, "we can't 
wait all day for you." 

" Oh, it was Mr. Lawrence, was it ? Tm 
very sorry," said Harold confusedly, " I 
thought Desmond was behind me." 

• '* It's all right," said Lawrence, sitting up 
with an odd smile and looking round him, 
" Only don't pull me up, Calcott ; I've got a 
sprain or something." 

And then he turned so pale, that his friends 
thought he was going to faint and surrounded 
him in dismay. The train rolled on, and a 
crowd of wondering Arabs began to gather. 
Seeing this, Lawrence tried to get upon his 
feet, but found the effort impossible. And 
after a little consultation the others thought it 
best to carry him to the nearest house, which 
was that of Mr. Eastlake himself ; and this 
they would have done, but for the unexpected 
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arrival of Mr. Dumaresq, who had been 
walking over the sand, and had seen the 
agitated group at the station from some 
little distance. Upon hearing the story he 
immediately ordered the attendant Arabs to 
-carry the Englishman to his house, and sent 
Harold in advance to tell Mrs. Dumaresq 
what had happened. 

" If there is anything wrong you will be 
more easily taken care of in my house than 
in Eastlake's, Mr. Lawrence,'' he said, 
^'especially as it seems to have been Harold's 
fault. Oh, I hope it won't be anything 
serious ; but I am pretty sure that you have 
fractured the bone. I wonder where Dr. 

« 

Hughes can be found." 

Lawrence asked to be taken to the Hotel 
Beau Sdjour, which was close at hand, but of 
this Mr. Dumaresq would not hear. A sort 
of stretcher was hastily constructed, and 
Lawrence was carried upon it to the 
Dumaresqs' house. 
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Meanwhile Harold, after telling his mother 
of the accident, went in search of the doctor. 
And in this way he found him. First he 
inquired of one of the Arabs who lounged 
about the station whether he had seen the 
hakeem. The hakeem being well known, the 
Arab replied at once that he had seen him 
enter the house of the howaga Leighton. 
Thither Harold despatched a note on a leaf 
of his pocket-book, and sent the fleet- 
footed Arab in pursuit of the doctor. Then 
he turned back to meet the slow procession 
now approaching the house. 

Mrs. Dumaresq would not for a moment 
entertain the idea of sending Lawrence 
to the Beau S6jour Hotel, where he would 
be entirely dependent on the services of 
Mrs. Currie, well-known English nurse 
though she was, and some Arab waiters ; 
her eyes filled with tears at the idea, 
and she scolded Harold violently for the 
want of care that had caused the accident. 
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One of the pleasantest rooms in the house 
was immediately prepared for him, and 
everything that anybody suggested as likely 
to be useful was, if possible, procured. 

The doctor and the injured man arrived 
almost simultaneously. Lawrence was con- 
scious, but suffering much pain. The hurt 
to his leg proved to be a fracture, and the 
doctor told him that he had better not think 
of moving for the next six weeks. 

" I had much better have gone to the 

Beau Sejour,*' said Lawrence faintly, but 
with an urgency of manner that surprised 

his hearers. " Could I not be moved there 

at once ? I don't like to trouble Mrs. 

Dumaresq." 

'' It will not trouble her at all. She will 

be glad to have you," said Mr. Dumaresq 

decisively ; " especially as Harold was to 

blame for the accident.'' 

"Not at all. It was my fault," was 

Lawrence's eager answer. But further con- 
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versation was stopped by order of the doctor, 
who was afraid of fever for his patient. One 
question only Lawrence insisted upon asking, 
as soon as he was sure that Dumaresq was 
out of earshot. '* Would it not be possible to 
move me to the hotel ? " 

" No," said the doctor curtly. Then, in 
an indignant tone, " Why should you move ? 
Is Mrs. Dumaresq not a good enough hostess 
for you ? You don't know when you're well 
off." 

Lawrence smiled for a moment, then looked 
grave and breathed a quick impatient sigh, 
which Dr. Hughes took for a sigh of purely 
physical pain. There was a distressed con- 
traction of his forehead, however, which had 
not been there before, and which the doctor 
could not understand. It seemed as though 
the young man had a positive repugnance 
against staying in Mr. Dumaresq s house. 

He was very feverish for the next two or 
three days, and was ordered complete quiet- 
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ness. He saw nobody, therefore, but the 
nurse and doctor, and Mr. Dumaresq for five 
minutes a day ; but when the first week had 
passed, he was allowed an occasional visitor, 
and the length of the visits and the number 
of visitors increased as time went on. 

He himself was amused at the interest 
which all Ramleh took in him. It was at 
once taken for granted that he was a dear 
friend—possibly a relation — of the Duma- 
resqs, and out of consideration for them, as 
he declared, rather than for himself, all sorts 
of attentions were lavished upon him. East- 
lake, RoUeston, and Calcott came by turns 
to sit up with him at night during the first 
period of fever and pain, and to chat with 
him in the daytime as soon as he was better ; 
fresh eggs came from one house, flowers 
from another, sweets from a third, books from 
a fourth, and unlimited offers of service from 
everybody. Mrs. Dumaresq declared that it 
took her two hours each morning to answer 
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the notes of inquiry that poured in upon 
her. 

'* It is very kind of you to do so much for 
me," said Lawrence, to whom one day she 
laughingly made this observation. He looked 
at her with a pathetically grateful expression 
in his eyes, a little hollowed now from pain 
and languor. 

" Don't say any such thing, if you please, 
Mr. Lawrence," she replied. " I am sure 
we are only too glad to do anything that we 
can to make you more comfortable. It was 
all that stupid Harold's fault." 

Poor Harold came in for much reprobation 
at this time. As for Lawrence, he made the 
best of his misfortune. He had a large airy 
bedroom, with two wide windows, from which 
a fair stretch of country was visible. He 
found a good deal of amusement in looking 
out. He had plenty of books, and, as soon 
as he was able to talk or to listen, plenty 
of companions. All he had to do was to 
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keep still. He was dressed every day, and 
lay upon his bed and entertained his friends. 
He had seen a good deal of the world and 
could talk well. It soon became one of the 
Ramleh practices to go and sit with Lawrence 
for half an hour, especially on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. On these days he held 
quite a lerjie, and received half Alexandria — 
ladies as well as gentlemen. He was the 
hero of the neighbourhood. 

Under these circumstances his friendship 
with Anne Carteret grew daily. She was 
used to nursing, and made herself of con- 
siderable use in the sick room ; but of course 
Mrs. Currie allowed nobody but herself to 
be of ^supreme importance there. It was 
when Lawrence was recovering that Anne 
was able to sit and read to him, or to sing 
the songs he liked, or to bring him fresh 
flowers every day. Sickness gives great 
privileges ; it seemed sometimes to Lawrence 
that he might be sorry when he found him- 
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self able to do without the help and the 
petting that were so very pleasant. 

He saw more of Anne than of anybody in 
the house. Mrs. Dumaresq was busy with 
her children, her house, her social duties, and 
the care of her own health ; Mr. Dumaresq 
was generally in town ; Michelle was much 
occupied with the children and her own 
pursuits. An English man-of-war was in the 
harbour about this time, and its presence 
added much to the gaiety of the place. 
There was an afternoon dance on board ship, 
which even Anne enjoyed exceedingly. It 
was a novel experience to her. The deck, 
with its awning of fl^gs ; the display of 
bright-coloured bunting spread over the 
hammock furniture, which had been con- 
verted into seats ; the white, well-scoured 
boards over which the dancers skimmed so 
lightly ; the contrast presented by the sight 
of some grimly scientific apparatus of war 
standing close beside the musicians, with 
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a bunch of violets thrust into its frame as 
though to smooth away its hideous sugges- 
tiveness ; the common sailors dancing with 
each other in the background ; the blue sea 
sparkling round the vessel's sides, and the 
sunshine gilding the white buildings on the 
shore ; these were details that made a bright 
and pretty picture in Anne's mind for months 
to come. Only her enjoyment was over- 
shadowed by the consciousness that Lawrence 
was ill at home. It was hard, she said to 
herself, that she should be forced to go 
abroad and take her pleasure, when one of 
her friends was suffering pain. But when 
she hinted as much to Mrs. Dumaresq, she 
was laughed at unmercifully, and henceforth 
held her peace. 

December was drawing to a close, and 
some little excitement concerning politics 
appeared to be stirring the minds of the 
Alexandrians. It was then that Anne first 
took interest in hearing of certain names and 
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things that succeeding events have rendered 
notorious. In common with many English 
people she had always regarded Egyptian 
affairs of state as utterly perplexing and 
incomprehensible ; it was only by degrees 
that she began even to try to understand 
them. 

Christmas Day had come. To Lawrence 
it was heralded by the early appearance of 
little Stella Dumaresq, in her nurse's arms, 
at his bedside, with a great bouquet of roses 
and a Christmas card in her tiny hands. 

Lawrence, who was very soft and tender 
in his manner with children, took her in his 
arms and kissed her. 

" It s for '00," she said, thrusting the roses 
into his face. *' Me an' Tousin Anne picked 
zem for 'oo, we did." 

" You and Cousin Anne ? " said Lawrence, 
with a very gentle intonation. 

"'Es. And mewwy Kismiss. An' my 
love. An' Tousin Anne's love too — me fink." 
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Lawrence touched the flowers with his 
lips. " Thank you, little one. And thank 
Cousin Anne for me too." 

Stella was carried away, and conveyed the 
message according to her lights. 

" Misser Law'ence s love, and he says 
' Fank'oo.' " 

Anne kissed the messenger as tenderly as 
Lawrence had kissed the roses that she sent. 

The service at church on Christmas Day 
was a great institution. People went then 
who never went at any other time. The 
building was crowded ; the organist played 
his loudest and the choir sang its best. 
Fortunately on this occasion, too, the organ 
did not give out so many dismal and involun- 
tary squeaks and groans as usual. It had a 
trick of "ciphering," which generally drives 
an organist to despair. The church was 
ornamented with palm-branches and clusters 
of red pepper-berries, which did duty for 
holly ; and the faces of the congregation 
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seemed to have put on a Christmas bright- 
ness. Even the Mohammedan bowab, who 
blew the organ when his aged Christian 
grandfather (the very type of a venerable 
Eastern patriarch) appeared more than 
usually infirm — even he looked cheerful, 
and smilingly expectant of backshish. The 
crowd upon the steps outside the church after 
service seemed as if it never would disperse ; 
everybody was anxious to wish a merry 
Christmas to the most distant, or recent, 
acquaintances. This Christmas Day fell on a 
Sunday, which complicated matters, because 
people professed themselves unable to tell 
whether the festive claims of Christmas were 
or were not superior to the more solemn 
duties of the first day of the week. 

The day was lovely : warm and mild but 
not oppressive. Half a dozen young men 
being present at Mr. Dumaresq's when Dr. 
Hughes called, soon after luncheon, they 
made an onslaught upon him, and demanded 
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permission to convey Lawrence from his 
bedroom to the drawing-room. After some 
demur the doctor consented to the plan ; and 
in a short space of time the invalid was 
installed on a couch before the blazing fire. 
For Mrs. Dumaresq had insisted upon having 
a fire lighted — not because she felt cold, but 
because she said she could not believe it to 
be Christmas Day if she sat before a fireless 
grate. The blaze was reflected cheerily in 
the blue and white tiles of the open stove ; 
the windows stood wide open to admit 
the gentle breeze that waved the curtains, 
and rustled the petals of the roses with 
which every vase had been that morning 
filled. 

Mrs. Dumaresq's drawing-room was a 
pleasant place ; and it was remarkably full of 
pretty and curious objects which had been 
collected from all parts of the Levant during 
a long residence in Egypt. Many of the 
chairs were covered with embroidered silk 
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from Syria ; the tablecloths were of Oriental 
manufacture ; the antimacassars were morsels 
of exquisite Bulgarian needlework as brilliant 
as the glancing wings of a tropical butter- 
fly. There were carved cabinets full of old 
Egyptian ornaments and antiquities, of 
delicate china and fragile glass ; and a screen 
and fans of Indian work ; and a ktirsi or 
round table inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; and 
several finely-wrought brass trays and vessels 
of Arab workmanship, such as are growing 
rarer every year, and numerous Persian and 
Turkish carpets, which had taken long to 
bring together into one room. Then there 
were articles of modern manufacture, arm- 
chairs of the most comfortable description, a 
fine piano and luxurious-looking divans which 
lined the walls in true Oriental fashion. An 
aesthete would have objected that the room 
was furnished on no especial plan and repre- 
sented no particular period or principle ; but 
he would scarcely have been able to deny 
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that It was a pleasant one, and filled with 
things pleasant to the eye. 

There was much laughing and talking 
round Lawrence s couch that afternoon. The 
usual frequenters of the house were present — 
Eastlake, Rolleston, and several others. 
Lawrence's friend Calcott came later in the 
day ; and Dr. Hughes evidently found his 
rocking-chair so comfortable that he did not 
care to hurry off to another patient. A Mr. 
Randall from Cairo was staying in the house, 
and he amused himself for some time after 
lunch by telling stories of the extravagance, 
luxury and oppression indulged in and 
practised among the higher Arab classes in 
Egypt under the rule of Ismail Pasha. It 
must be confessed that he told these stories 
with great gusto, and ended with something 
like a sigh for "the good old days." 

" Do the natives want these good old days 
back again ? " said Lawrence. 

'* How can they?" said Mr. Dumaresq. 
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**The first thing an Arab cares for is his 
purse. Do you know how many taxes were 
remitted after IsmaiTs deposition in 1879 ? 
Twenty-eight at the very least. Do you 
suppose the Arabs want to pay them again ? " 

" That s all very well," said Mr. Randall, 
" but an old Copt at Luxor told me that as a 
rule the Arabs would like Ismail back. He 
oppressed them — true ; but then they under- 
stood that kind of treatment. They've been 
oppressed from the time of the Pharaohs 
downwards. What they don't understand is 
the English shilly-shally way " 

" Of considering what is right and just," 
said Dr. Hughes, with a sudden burst of 
laughter. " I don't think you have proved 
your case just in the way you meant to do, 
Randall." 

" It is certain that the Arabs require firm 
government," said Mr. Dumaresq. " I wish 
the present Khedive had a little more of 
his great-grandfather's spirit about him. 
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Mehemet Ali would never have tolerated 
insolence from one of his officers. He would 
have shot Arabi Bey at the head of his troops 
if he had behaved as Arabi behaved to Tewfik 
last September." 

" Last September ? He^ would have done 
It last February — and serve him right too," 
said Rolleston. 

" Here is Anne looking perfectly horrified 
at your atrocious sentiments," said Mrs. 
Dumaresq. " I believe she doesn't know 
who Arabi Bey is." 

" By the way, I don't either," said Lawrence 
lazily. " Who is he ? We are equally 
Ignorant, Miss Carteret." 

" I am afraid I don't know much about 
him," said Anne, in a tone of humility. 

" Well," said Mr. Dumaresq, after a pause, 
in which he looked from one to the other as 
if he thought their ignorance so great that he 
hardly knew how to dissipate it, " Arabi Bey 
is one of the colonels in the Egyptian army, 
and the rinofleader of iVve. malcontents.*' 
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** He was only a common soldier three or 
four years ago," interposed Mrs. Dumaresq ; 
" dismissed from guard-duty in the palace on 
account of his insubordinate and disorderly 
conduct." 

" So it is said. Well, my dear Anne, a 
certain party of officers in the army, including 
Arabi, began to demand various changes— 
which they called reforms — tending to increase 
their own power and their own pay. Osman 
Rifki, the Minister of War, a Circassian by 
birth, ordered the arrest of four or five of 
these Egyptian officers, amongst whom was 
Ali Bey Fehmy, Colonel of the First Regi- 
ment. The officers in this regiment broke 
into the council-room of the Minister of War, 
and ill-treated the Minister. Then, having 
released the prisoners by force, and followed 
by the men of the regiment, they proceeded 
to the Palace of Abdeen, and demanded from 
the Khedive the dismissal of the Minister of 
War, and redress for their own grievances, 
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ivhich consisted chiefly in the promotion 
of Turkish and Circassian officers. This 
happened in February of the present year, 
1 88 1. The Khedive yielded; Osman Rifki 
was dismissed and Mahmoud Samy installed 
in his place. The next day the mutineers 
were pardoned, and an appearance of 
tranquillity was restored." 

" Weak ! " exclaimed Lawrence. 

" Yes, he is too gentle for his position." 

"He is a good fellow, I believe," said 
Randall. " A good husband of one wife ; a 
good father and a good Mohammedan. Do 
you know how he tried to convert the King 
of the Sandwich Islands } " 

" No." 

" The present king of the Sandwich Islands 
came to the throne in rather a curious way. 
The direct line of the royal family had died 
out, and the people were obliged to seek for 
a monarch amongst the members of various 
collateral branches. The heir to the throne 
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turned out to be a nice young clerk in a 
dry-goods store, who had been converted 
and brought up by the missionaries. He 
became king, and he said to himself in effect, 
* Kings and queens are a bad lot. Nobody 
dares to speak to them about their souls 
and ask them whether they've got religion. 
Here's a chance for a Christian man. Fll 
speak on the subject to my royal cousins 
whenever I get an opportunity.' And so he 
did. He came to Europe, and talked to all 
the kings and queens he came across. At 
last he came to the Khedive. He tried very 
liard to convert him to Christianity, and he 
gave him a Bible, which the Khedive very 
politely accepted. But presently Tewfik 
turned round upon him and said, ' It seems 
that you changed the religion of your fore- 
fathers. But why did you choose such a 
bad religion as that of the Franks ? As you 
were changing at all, why did you not rather 
-come over to us, and our pure and holy 
faith ? ' " 
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" Turned the tables on him rather, eh ? '^ 
said the doctor. "Well, I must be going. 
Don't let me interrupt your political instruc- 
tion, Miss Carteret. And Mrs. Dumaresq, 
will you kindly see that Mr. Lawrence goes 
back to his bed in the course of an hour or 
so ? You needn't, kill him with kindness, if 
it zs Christmas Day." 

" The disturbances did not end in Februar)% 
did they ? " said Anne, when the doctor had 
gone. 

" No, indeed. Fresh discontents sprang 
up. The soldiers grew mutinous, and some 
of the officers declared that their lives were 
endangered. In September there came an 
order from the Khedive that one of the dis- 
affected regiments should be removed to 
Alexandria. It was thought that this order 
meant the gradual disbanding of the whole 
army, and the troops once more mutinied^ 
with Arabi at their head. You see, all the 
disturbances were purely military in their 
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origin, and had nothing to do with the 
fellaheen or the agricultural population. 
Tewfik would have been perfectly justified 
in demanding Arabi's sword, and arresting 
him in the presence of the whole army, as 
his English advisers besought him to do ; 
but instead of this, he agreed upon a com- 
promise. He temporized, as he always 
does. The troops demanded three things : 
the dismissal of the existing ministry; the 
convocation of a parliament ; and the increase 
of the army to its maximum of eighteen 
thousand men." 

*' The calling of a parliament seems a right 
sort of thing to ask for," said Lawrence. 

" You must remember that the convocation 
of parliament resolved itself into the sum- 
moning — by Arabi — of the old * Chamber of 
Notables,' which is in no sense a constitu- 
tional body, but simply consists of a number 
of leading landholders, to which Ismail used 
to resort for help in the worst times of mis- 
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rule. Tewfik, in alarm, telegraphed to Con- 
stantinople for troops to maintain his autho- 
rity ; but, after all, finally agreed to dismiss 
the ministry. He applied to Cherif Pasha 
to form a new one. Cherif, being supported 
by the Notables, agreed to do so, and im 
mediately begged the English and French 
to put a stop to Turkish intervention. He 
is a warm supporter of the French and 
English Control, and the man who is, of all 
Egyptian statesmen, the most wishful to 
govern constitutionally." 

" If he can," Eastlake interpolated. " Arabi 
was made Under-Secretary of War, which is 
not a fact that points to constitutional govern- 
ment.'* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** With others I commune, who tell me whence 
The torrent doth of foreign discord flow. . . . 
And on each action comment, with more skill 
Than upon Livy did old Machiavel." 

William Habinotox. 

*' But how about the National Party, of which 
he is the head ? " said Lawrence. 

There was a movement of indignation 
amongst some of his hearers. Eastlake 
smiled and shook his head ; Harold thrust 
his hands deep into his pockets, and frowned 
heavily; RoUeston shrugged his shoulders. 
AH of them looked to Mr. Dumaresq, as if 
they thought he ought to answer the ques- 
tion ; and he took up the word with a care- 
fully studied quietness of tone which soon 
gave way to emphatic rapidity, and a dispo- 
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sition to walk in an excited manner up and 
down the room. 

** In the sense in which English people 
use that term," he said, "it is simply a de- 
lusion and a snare. There is no National 
Party. Til tell you what there is. There's 
a military party, with an adventurer at the 
head of it ; an adventurer who wants wealth 
and power for himself, and who has been per- 
suaded by two or three doctrinaire theorists, 
who know nothing whatever of Egypt or the 
Egyptians, that England will support him in 
his insolent rebellion against the ruler whom 
he is bound to obey, and whom England is 
bound to protect. He must in time find 
out that his English friends, however well- 
meaning they may be, are making a mis- 
take. He fancies now that the cry of * Egypt 
for the Egyptians* will find a response in 
the hearts of people who love freedom and 
iustice as much as the English do. But then 
the cry is not a genuine one. The fellaheen 
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don't care a piastre who governs them, as 
long as they are not overtaxed. They have 
no notion of representative government; 
they don't know what it is. * Egypt for the 
Egyptians' at present means anarchy, op- 
pression, and bloodshed. We should be the 
last people in the world to disregard a real 
desire for freedom ; but Arabi wants freedom 
for his country as little as any other ignorant 
fellah. He is a greedy, ambitious, unscru- 
pulous adventurer ; and Egypt will never be 
at peace until he is out of it." 

" The French are suspicious of England's 
motives," said Randall, who had been sitting 
with his legs stretched out and his head 
thrown back in an attitude intended to 
convey the notion that he did not go with 
Mr. Dumaresq in everything. " I don't 
believe the ' entente cordiale ' will last three 
months. The French will always have it 
that the English are bent on nothing but 
self-aggrandizement. " 
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"What are they bent upon ?" said Lawrence* 
" I speak as a stranger in the land." 

" They are bent on securing the welfare of 
Egypt," said his host, warmly ; " also upon 
preserving intact our highway to India, the 
Suez Canal." 

" And how about the bondholders ? " mur- 
mured Lawrence, He had no views of his 
own at all upon the subject, but he greatly 
liked to tease Mr. Dumaresq. And while 
Mr. Dumaresq was considering how to put 
his point forcibly yet politely, Anne, who had 
not heard or understood Lawrence's words, 
broke in with a question which her cousin 
chose to answer first. 

"Why should we concern ourselves with 
the government of Egypt ? " 

" For several reasons," he said, turning 
round upon her with a quick movement of 
relief at finding a stranger who was willing 
to adopt the views which were almost uni- 
versal amongst Englishmen in Egypt during 
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the winter of 1881-82. "First, because it 
was England who in great part established 
the present Khedive's family on the throne 
of Egypt You know, I suppose, Anne, 
that the relations of Egypt to Turkey are 
a matter of international agreement. They 
were defined, in 1840, in the Treaty of 
London, which established the descendants 
of Mohammed Ali upon the throne." 

"One hears very little about that treaty 
in schoolgirls' books," said Anne, smiling. 

"That is the fault of the way in which 
schoolgirls' books are written, then," said 
Mr. Dumaresq. " They don't make modern 
politics interesting or even intelligible to 
you. England took the initiative in pre- 
paring this Treaty, which was also signed 
by Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Turkey ; 
but as she had taken the initiative she be- 
came more accountable than any of the other 
Powers for the establishment of Mohammed 
Ali and his family on the throne of Egypt. 
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Do you not see that by acting in this way 
the Powers — especially E ngland — ^rendered 
themselves responsible to the people of 
Egypt, and to Europe as a whole, for the 
existence of a — I won't say of a ^ic?^^ govern- 
ment, but of a tolerable government in Egypt, 
and of a government administered by the 
family of Mohammed AH ? " 

" So far, so good,'* said Lawrence. " But 
as long as the government went smoothly, 
why interfere ? Why displace Ismail and 
set up Tewfik, in 1879 ?" 

** Listen a moment," said Mr. Dumaresq 
persuasively. " Ismail loaded the country 
with nearly ninety millions of debt. He 
imposed every possible form of extortionate 
taxation on the fellaheen. It was thought 
necessary in 1878 to form a Commission of 
Inquiry, representing the chief European 
States, which with much difficulty succeeded 
in extracting a full account of all liabilities 
and assets, also in ascertaining a great deal of 
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information concerning the general condition 
of the country and its resources. This Com- 
mission drew up a report in which three 
things were specially urged : a reduction of 
taxation, a better administration of the 
countr)', and the management of the Daira 
estates by English and French Commissioners 
— the Daira estates being burdened by a fresh 
loan of ;^8,ooo,ooo and the payment of the 
coupons then due." 

" And were these suggestions adopted ? " 

" Not in the least. Then, as Ismail failed 
to comply with these conditions, he was 
deposed by the Sultan at the request of 
England and France, and his son Tewfik 
enthroned in his stead."- 
' " Was that when the Controllers were 
sent ? " said Lawrence. 

** The appointment of English and French 
Controllers was revived in 1879, with the 
Khedive's consent." 

" And what are the Controllers ? " Anne 
asked. 
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"They were not to exercise any direct 
administrative authority," said her uncle, 
'* but they were given seats in the Council of 
Ministers with a vote in the proceedings. 
Also they were to have the fullest powers of 
investigation into the whole public service as 
far as financial matters were involved. And 
they were to communicate their observations 
to the Khedive and his Ministers, or to the 
Commissioners of the Public Debt, and to 
present reports to the Khedive once a year, 
or oftener if they chose." 

" What was the result of the Commission 
of Inquiry ?" Lawrence asked. 

" This. That in March, 1 880 — last year, 
that is — a Commission of Liquidation, in 
which England, France, Austria,^ Germany, 
and Italy were represented, was appointed for 
the carrying out of the distribution of the 
revenue on the basis of the Report of the 
very Commission of Inquiry of which you 
speak. This Commission of Liquidation had 
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authority to prepare a law for the settlement 
of the financial obligations of the Government ; 
and a declaration was signed by the represen- 
tatives of the Powers engaging to accept its 
decisions. The law was called the Law of 
Liquidation, and was issued in the following 
July/^ 

« What did it do ? " 

" It distributed the revenue — ^as assigned 
and non-assigned — into that available for 
the payment of the debt and that available 
For the expenses of administration ; with 
provisions for the gradual payment of the 
principal of the debt. In this way the 
country was relieved of an enormous burden, 
and has manifested every sign of increasing 
prosperity ever since." 

" How does it show increasing pros- 
perity ? " 

" By a surplus in the Treasury, for one 
thing. Then there has been an immense 
improvement in the condition of the fellaheen. 
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And, in the mean time, the debt is being: 
gradually reduced every yean With its 
many resources, Egypt ought to be one of 
the richest countries in the world." 

" Why should not the creditors suffer, as in 
the case of an ordinary bankruptcy ? " said 
Lawrence. " Here you make the country 
and its poor inhabitants suffer for the mis- 
government of its rapacious rulers — and 
apparently for the sake of the bondholders. 
Let the English and French capitalists suffer. 
Let Egypt repudiate her monarch's debts 
and start afresh." 

'* But the country does noi suffer," said 
Dumaresq emphatically. " The fellaheen are 
taxed heavily, no doubt, but never before less 
heavily, or with such impartiality. And now 
that the Controllers administer the Khedive's 
lands — the Daira estates, as they are called 
— do they enforce payment of a tax by the 
lash ? In Ismail's time the courbash was 
frequently applied to the soles of a fellah 
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who could not or would not pay. Besides, 
that analogy between the State and an 
ordinary bankrupt will not hold water. Ismail 
represented the State ; there was no constitu- 
tion ; there was no government but his ; the 
debts therefore that he contracted were public, 
not private obligations. Remember that it 
has been said that bankruptcy is only a legal 
artifice for securing an equal distribution of 
Joss to the creditors, when a debtor has 
exhausted both means and credit. This is 
not possible with a State, especially with a 
Wealthy country like Egypt ; and there is no 
Court of Bankruptcy that can discharge it 
from its obligations. If a country is to be 
started on a new career, its debts must first 
Tae honourably paid. It is, to my thinking, 
perfectly absurd to say that France and 
England intervened only for the payment of 
coupons to bondholders. She intervened to 
prevent the ruin of a nation." 

" And it is perfectly absurd," said Mrs. 
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Dumaresq, re-entering the room by one of 
the windows, "that you should walk about 
and work yourself up into a temper over 
Egyptian politics on Christmas Day, just 
when we all want to be happy and enjoy 
ourselves. Here comes tea: let that stop 
your mouths.*' 

" Tea ! Well," said Mr. Dumaresq, " if tea 
is the only thing that is likely to put a stop 
to Mr. Lawrence's questions, I shall herald 
its arrival with delight." 

" And when tea is over," Mrs. Dumaresq 
declared, " Mr. Lawrence must go to bed, 
so he had better make the best of his 
time." 

" You are under a stern rule," said Eastlake, 
as he brought a cup of tea to the little table 
which Anne had silently placed at Lawrence's 
side. " Do you never rebel ? " 

" Oh, the sternness is tempered with 
mercy," said Lawrence, smiling at Anne. " I 
don't think I've any reason to complain.'* 
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"I should think not/' said Eastlake, glancing 
at her. 

The eyes of both men were full of 
admiration as they rested upon her fair face 
and upright, graceful figure ; they turned 
upon each other the next moment with a less 
pleasant meaning. Lawrence's dark eye- 
brows drew themselves together ; he glanced 
at Eastlake and then again at Anne with an 
expression of decided gloom. Eastlake met 
the look coldly, and for the first time felt an 
emotion of positive dislike towards Lawrence. 
Anne, unconscious that either of them was 
thinking about her, turned to bring some 
trifle — sugar, or cream, or something of that 
kind — to Lawrence's little table. Eastlake 
intercepted her. Lawrence refused it with 
impatience which verged upon discourtesy. 

" Oh, Mr. Lawrence," said Anne, suddenly 
turning round upon him, ** I gave you no 
sugar or cream at all, and you like your tea 
as sweet as it can possibly be made ! " 
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" Won't you put it in for me, Miss Carteret ? 
You know exactly what I like," he said* 
" Nobody ever made tea to satisfy my tastes 
before." 

"Your tastes ought to be easily satisfied^ 
Mr. Lawrence," said Mrs. Dumaresq from 
the tea-table. " All you require is what is 
called * a cup of sugar with a little tea.* '* 

"Miss Carteret's unkindness is the greater, 
then. She has given me tea and no sugar.'* 

Eastlake moved out of hearing of this 
nonsense, with perhaps a little quiet disdain 
upon his thoughtful face ; and then Lawrence 
murmured into Anne's ear, 

" I was rude to him, I ktiow. But you 
have spoiled me. I care for nothing that 
does not come from you." 

A bright blush covered Anne's cheek, 
" Don't talk so — so foolishly, Mr. Lawrence." 

"If this is folly, let me be foolish all my 
life," he whispered. Then, in a louder tone, 
" You forget that I have the privileges of an 
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invalid, Miss Carteret. Don't you think that 
I ought to have everything that I like best 
to-day, Mrs. Dumaresq ? " 

" What is Anne denying you ? " said Mrs. 
Dumaresq, smiling. 

" Sugar," he replied audaciously. " Miss 
Carteret knows that I like it in every shape 
and form, and she says it is not good for me." 

They were all vying with each other who 
could do the most for him that afternoon. 
He was so openly pitied for his unfortunate 
accident, so much flattered and caressed, that 
certain young men of the party reflected that 
it might be worth while to break one's bones 
in Ramleh. But then everybody had not 
Lawrence's gentle manner and soft dark 
eyes, which went a long way towards making 
people fond of him. However, after that 
Christmas Day, it was noticed that Eastlake 
stood a little aloof from the admiring and 
affectionate group that usually surrounded 
Lawrence's couch. He had seen something 
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— was It a touch of selfishness and almost 
childish irritability ? — that struck him as un- 
manly and egotistic. Even if Lawrence 
admired Miss Carteret, it was bad taste in 
him to treat her as if her services were his 
by right, and not merely by virtue of her 
exceeding goodness and amiability. It would 
have been almost distressing to Eastlake to 
lie on a sofa and be waited on by women. 
Lawrence seemed to accept the position with 
complacency. 

A diversion was presently effected. An 
inquiry was made for Michelle ; she had not 
been seen since the early part of the after- 
noon. Some of the visitors went to look 
for her in the garden, wondering at her dis- 
appearance, for Michelle was not usually 
unsociable ; others went out on the verandah. 
Lawrence was left virtually alone with Anne. 
Mrs. Dumaresq was standing in one of the 
windows with her back to the room, and 
everybody else was out of doors. 
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" It IS SO pleasant to be downstairs again/^ 
he said, as she took away his cup. 

" You must not stay too long. You look 
tired already," said Anne maternally. 

" I am not tired of being here." 

" Your accident," said Anne, with a little 
hesitation, *' must seem to you like the throw- 
ing away of the ring ; it prevents your feeling 
yourself too fortunate." 

"On the contrary," h^ said, turning his 
handsome head so as to fix his dark eyes 
earnestly upon her, " I consider it the most 
fortunate thing that has happened to me yet." 

She blushed, without knowing why, at 
something in his tone ; then said rebukingly, 
" Don't you wish to see Cairo ? This is the 
best time of year for the Nile, and you are 
wasting weeks of it. What a pity it is ! " 

" Let me contradict you for once, please. 
I don't care a bit to see Cairo. I am not 
wasting time ; I am improving it. It is not 
a pity at all. Do you want so much to get 
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rid of me ? I know " — with sudden contri- 
tion — " that I am an awful nuisance to you." 

" Oh no, no ! " exclaimed Anne, horrified 
by this view of the matter. " How can yoii 
say so ? When my uncle and aunt are so 
pleased to have you here ! " 

*' And you — are not pleased ? " 

She was silent Her eyes were cast down ; 
her cheeks slightly flushed ; her sweet curved 
lips a little tremulous. 

"Give me some comfort," he murmured, 
in the caressing voice that was so pleasjant 
to the ear. '* It is Christmas Day, and we 
are both in a strange land. Tell me that 
you do not mind my being here ; that is all 
I ask. Anne, you promised to be my friend." 

His hand sought hers. She let him hold 
it for a moment in his own, and then tried 
to speak, but the words that she would have 
liked to say refused to be uttered. He had 
never held her hand in his as he held it now. 
He had never called her by her Christian 
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name before. So she was silent — struck 
dumb with amazement, fear, and a sort of 
soft sweet shame that did not make her 
altogether miserable. Perhaps her silence 
told him more than she herself could know. 

"Anne! dear Anne!" 

" Michelle is nowhere to be found, mother," 
said Harold, stepping into the room by the 
other window. ''She must have gone to 
look up Miss Fairfax or the Seaforths." 

Had he seen anything ? Anne had started 
away from Lawrence's side as soon as his 
step and voice made themselves heard at 
the window; but even Lawrence was taken 
aback, and did not recover himself for a 
moment. Harold's eyes seemed to twinkle 
and his mouth to twitch, but on the whole 
he preserved a laudable gravity, and spoke 
as if he had observed nothing unusual in 
their position. 

Paul Eastlake had not joined in the search 
^or Michelle through the garden walks or on 
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the verandah. He knew her haunts better 
than that. He said a word or two in Mrs. 
Dumaresq's ear, then left the drawing-room, 
and went through a maze of passages in the 
back portion of the house. Here was a little 
room with a stone floor, whitewashed walls^ 
and a deal table and chair ; a room with no 
particular name or function of its own, which 
was used as a playroom for the children in 
summer, and at all times as a place where 
flowers might be arranged, photographs 
mounted, clay modelled, or any occupation 
pursued which was not compatible with entire 
neatness. Here, through the half-open door, 
he could see Michelle standing in front of a 
green fir-tree in a flower-pot — it had been im- 
ported for the occasion — rearranging strings 
of glittering balls, dolls, oranges, and bags of 
sweets. . With a slight smile upon his face,. 
Eastlake stood and observed her for a minute 
or two before he spoke. She looked very 
pretty, he thought ; not melancholy nor out 
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of humour, as he had sometimes seen her. 
Her dress was deep red in colour, relieved 
with coffee-coloured lace, which suited her 
to perfection. Round her neck she wore a 
string of gold filagree beads, and bracelets of 
the same on her wrists. A large heap of 
ferns and flowers was thrown down on the. 
wooden table beside her. 

Eastlake knocked demurely. " May I 
come in ? " 

. ** Who is it ? " she said, pretending to see 
him for the first time. She had known his 
step along the passage from afar. *'0h, 
you : yes, you may come in." 

He entered, and watched her for some 
minutes without speaking, as she arranged 
her toys and fruit with wonderful swiftness 
and precision. 

" What do you want ? " she asked at last. 

" May I help you ? " he said, picking up an 
orange which had dropped to the floor. 

" No." 
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He placed the orange on the table, and 
asked quietly, " Shall I stay ? " 

"Just as you please. I am too busy to 
talk." 

" Don't let me disturb you." And then 
he leaned against the wall, crossed his arms, 
and looked at her. 

In the silence that followed, she glanced 
up rather doubtfully once or twice, as if to 
ask what he meant by remaining there at 
all ; but as he vouchsafed no explanation of 
the reason for his presence, she seemed to 
make up her mind to take no further notice 
of him. By-and-by, however, she said, as if 
to herself, 

"The children had their Christmas-tree 
last night. This is for the children of Rosa, 
our Maltese washerwoman." 

He made no answer. The remark had 
not been addressed to him. 

"If mamma knew where I was, she would 
send me some tea." 
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No, he would not even take this hint. 
He liked to tease her still. 

She made a gesture of impatience. " How 
stupid some people are ! " she said. 

" I thought," observed Eastlake, " that you 
did not want to talk." 

" I don't. But I wish you would tell Ali 

to fetch me " She stopped short. A 

faint smile was curling his lips. " No," she 
said, *'I don't want anything." Then she 
went on with her work ; but her lips were 
pouting with vexation. He was more dis- 
posed than usual to provoke her, because he 
meant to make ample amends for the provo- 
cation afterwards. 

He pulled out the ends of his moustache, 
adjusted a flower in his button-hqle, made 
playful thrusts at Michelles setter with the 
toe of his boot, and looked at her from time 
to time with a gleam of merry mischievous 
meaning in his brown eyes that presently 
made a longer silence unendurable to her. 
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She stood erect and looked at him indig- 
nantly. He became serious and attentive 
at once. 

"Mr. Eastlake," she said, "do you want 
to help or to hinder me ? " 

" Certainly to help you. I came — chiefly 
— for that purpose. What can I do ? " 

"Well, first of all, don't stand there and 
tease poor Ponto. He can't bear it. It is 
horrid of you to do it. Secondly, cut off this 
branch for me. You must not break it ; you 
must cut it, or you will shake down all the 
things." 

" Have you a knife ? " he asked, himself 
again now that he could do anything for her, 
kindly, helpful, tolerant of all her whims and 
fancies. "Is this the place ? I see ; the 
branch is too long. It makes your tree lop- 
sided." 

She gave him a large buck-handled 
pocket-knife, which was quite strong enough 
to cut away the branch, as it was not a thick 
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one ; but just as he was finishing the opera- 
tion, the knife closed with a sudden snap — 
not exactly over his fingers, but in such a 
way as to inflict a deep cut upon two of 
them. 

" Hallo ! the spring is broken," he said, 
snatching his hand away. 

" I know it is," she said quickly. 

"You might have told me so, my dear 
child. Not that it signifies." 

" I did not mean to tell you," she said in 
a vehement tone. ** You have been teasing 
me all the afternoon. I wasn't going to help 
you now. I wanted you to cut your finger. 
I don't care a bit." 

Paul Eastlake shrugged his shoulders and 
said nothing. He almost guessed the truth 
— that she had forgotten that the spring was 
broken, and had not meant him to hurt him- 
self at all. She did not think that he had 
done more than graze the skin of his finger. 
She stood with her shoulder turned towards 
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him, and her face averted. Eastlake glanced 
at her and thought that it was a pity. 
Meanwhile the blood was soaking through 
the handkerchief that he had wrapped round 
the unfortunate fingers. 

" Michelle," he said, with a little more 
courtesy of manner than usual, "would it 
trouble you very much to tell me where I 
could find Barbara ? I dare say she has 
some sticking-plaster. What a clumsy fellow 
I am ! A little care would have prevented 
this altogether." 

" Let me look," said Michelle, turning 
round with a suddenly frightened face. 

He smiled, and muffled his hand in his 
handkerchief. " It is nothing. Barbara will 
just put something round it," he said. 

But she had caught sight of the stains 
upon the white cambric, and was off like the 
wind for assistance. 

Barbara, the nurse, a comely and capable 
Scotchwoman, came at once, and bathed and 
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bound up the fingers as if they belonged to 
one of her children. Mr. Eastlake mean- 
while protested that she took too much 
trouble, but was forced to submit, because 
the bleeding broke out afresh if the bandage 
was removed. 

When this business was over he looked 
into Michelle's pale and sombre face with 
a smile, and asked her if he could serve her 
in any other way. He did not mean to 
hurt her, but this quizzical tone was more 
than she could bear. She stood quite still 
for a moment, then threw up her hands 
before her face, and burst into an agony of 
tears. • 
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CHAPTER IX. 



. t 



" Till all graces be in one woman, one woman ^bajH, 
not come in my grace." — Much Ado about Nothing. 

In another minute he had taken her into his 
arms. '*Why, Miche," he said, "dear little 
Miche, don't cry in that way. I did not 
mean to vex you, little one. Don't cry, my 
child ! '* 

He stroked her hair with one hand, and 
held her close to him with the other. . She, 
sobbing, speechless, utterly absorbed in grief, 
allowed her face to rest against his shoulder, 
and one of her hands to grasp his arm with 
some unconscious energy. He did not 
understand her emotion — how should he ? — 
he only knew that she had been wayward 
and ill-humoured for five minutes and was 
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now repenting of her misdeeds in meta- 
phorical dust and ashes. 

'* Hush, Michelle ! " he said. '' Why should 
you distress yourself in this way ? I have 
only cut my finger, you silly child ; and it 
wasn't your doing. Come, look up and for- 
give me for teasing you. What shall I do 
to comfort you, you poor little thing! 
Michelle ! " 

" I did not mean to hurt you," she sobbed^ 
" It was not true — ^what I said. I had for- 
gotten about the knife. I was sorry that you 
were hurt.'' 

" Of course you were. I understood it all 
the time. What had I done to vex you so 
much, little Miche ? " 

"Oh,** said Miche, beginning to dry her 
eyes, " you were so provoking.'* And then 
3he cried again. 

" Was there nothing else ? You were not 
very pleasant to me when I first came in — 
before I began to be provoking, you know." 
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" I was cross," said Michelle dolefully. 

"Why?" 

She raised her head from his arm aind 
drew herself away. He did not detain her, 
but he let his hand rest upon her shoulder 
as she spoke. 

" I was not cross with any one in particular 
— I think. It was so unlike Christmas Day. 
There was no fun, and everybody talked 
politics. What do I care for Arabi ? I came 
away, and — and " 

"And nobody came after you," said East^ 
lake, smiling. 

" No, and I thought you all very unkind." 

" Yet you did not encourage me to stay 
when at last I came." 

" Don't remind me how disagreeable I 
have been." Then, with an effort, " I was 
glad to see you — really." 

Eastlake was amused and sorry for her all 
at once. He was not given to lecturing or 
advising, but he wished at that moment that 
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he had the power to say something that 
might lead her thoughts to higher things 
than the trifles upon which they seemed to 
centre. Even her affectionate care of the 
children and her love for her parents did not 
entirely fill her life. He thought of Anne ; 
but fortunately he did not mention her. 
Nothing would have made Michelle so angry 
at that moment as the supposition that she 
stood in need of Anne's advice. 

He said, with some hesitation, "You 
would be happier, Miche, if you had more 
interests in life ; if you were not thinking so 
much of passing events — of things that only 
affect yourself." 

Michelle opened her eyes at him, with the 
wide gaze of a puzzled child. 

" What do you mean ? " she said. 

" I mean," he said, gaining courage and 
directness as he went on, " that if you had 
a life beyond yourself, Miche, not one wholly 
dependent on the pains and pleasures of the 
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hour, you would be less disturbed by a passing* 
disappointment or vexation. For instance;^ 
if you had been interested in our talk ihx^ 
afternoon, you would not have felt so looelyj 
when nobody followed you out of the roqmj 
and you would not have been unreasonablyr 
angry when I found you here and was rud9 
enough to tease you, as if you were a child* 
Because, you know, Miche, if you will behave 
like a child, it is very hard for us to remem- 
ber that you are a woman." 

He watched her face : it flushed and paled 
alternately. The tear-drops still hanging on 
her eyelashes gave a pathetic expression to 
her startled eyes, as she said plaintively, 

" You are angry with me." 

He was disappointed at her words. The 
personal side was still uppermost in them. 
A slight change came over his face, which 
confirmed her belief in his vexed feelings. 
He moved a step or two away from her, and 
then came back. 
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" I am not in the least angry with you, 
Michelle. You do not understand what I 
mean. Never mind ; you will understand in 
time* And if I might advise you, little one, 
I should say again — do try to interest your- 
self in something outside your own life. 
You are letting the best side of you pine 
away for want of nourishment ; you are learn- 
ing nothing, doing nothing, gaining nothing 
from day to day.** 

"What am I to do?*' she asked, meekly 
enough. 

" Anything that makes you forget yourself 
and your own surroundings. The worst of 
life here for girls certainly is that it gives 
them no interests and no work to do,*' he 
said reflectively. Then he shook his head. 
" I can*t go into details. A lady would 
advise you better than I. Ask your mother." 

"Or Anne?'* Michelle suggested, with a 
shade of malice in her tone, which, of course, 
he did not notice. 
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" Yes, I should think Miss Carteret would 
advise you very wisely." 

She turned aside and began to beat a 
little tattoo upon the table with her fingers. 
He saw the signs of vexation, but could not 
understand their significance. He hastened 
to restore her good-humoun 

" Now that you are such a grown-up young 
lady," he said lightly, " I did not know 
whether I might be allowed to offer you 
a Christmas present; but I asked' Mrs. 
Dumaresq's permission, and she gave it." 

" Why not ? " she said, her face brighten- 
ing. " You always did before ; and this 
morning I was quite disappointed. I thought 
you were very unkind, Paul." 

He laughed. "1 must make up for my 
delay. This year I am impartial ; I have got 
a present for each of you — except for your 
father ; and he likes to give presents s6 much 
better than to receive them, that I thought it 
would be only kindness to leave him out" 
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. " I saw what you gave the children. What 
have you for mamma ? " 
: "A brass bowl, engraved all over with 
arabesques. I got it in Cairo last month." 
. " And for Harold ? " 

"A pipe." 

" And for Anne ? " 

"A book." 
: "Andforme.>" 

" An ornament," he said, smiling. 
. She looked half indignant "You have 
given the only sensible thing to Anne ! " 

He burst out laughing. '* You silly Miche ! 
Honestly now, don't you prefer the orna- 
ment to the book ? ". 

"It depends what the book is," she said 
half sullenly. 

" It is only poetry. My favourite, George 
Herbert," he said with elaborate careless- 
ness. 

" Oh." She gave him a quick look ; then 
lowered her eyelids. He used to read that 
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book aloud to hen Was he now going to 
transfer his "poetical attentions" to Anne ? 

*' Michelle," he said gently, "I am not 
giving you a mere* ornament. You know 
I had a sister once." She did not look up, 
but made a movement of assent with her 
lips. " She would now have been older than 
you if she had' lived, but — I have told you 
before that you remind me of my litde 
Alice." 

Her face was beautiful in its tenderness. 
The soft gravity of the eyes she turned upon 
him made it easier for him to proceed. 

" It is only a simple little thing that 
belonged to her, my dear. She used to wear 
it round her neck. It has lain in my desk a 
good many years since then. If you will 
take it and wear it sometimes, I shall be 
pleased. There, little sister." 

He put an open box into her hands. It 
contained a silver cross : nothing remarkable 
in itself, only hallowed by association in 
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Easdake's eyes, and therefore in Michelle's 
eyes also. She looked at it with tenderness, 
£^most with awe. 

" I don't think I am good epough to wear 
her things," she said in a very low tone. 

" She would have liked you to have it/' 
he answered. Then, in a more ordinary 
tone, " I gave it her on her fourteenth birth- 
day. It came back to me two years later. 
I have had it seven years since then, so, you 
see, it is very old, Michelle. You will keep 
it, and wear it sometimes, for her sake and 
mine, will you not ? " 
. " Yes, Paul, I will. Thank you." 

Something in the gentle self-restraint of 
her tone and manner touched him exceed- 
ingly. He bent down and gravely kissed 
her forehead; then was sorry that he had 
done so, for his kiss brought a sudden rush 
of warm carnation to her cheeks. She was 
vexed with herself also for blushing, and 
drew herself rather hurriedly away. A 
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moments silence — the first silence of em* 
barrassment — fell between them. 

He tried the effect of a commonplace word 
or two. '* Let me bring you that Cup of tea 



now." 



" No, thank you. It must be nearly time 
to dress for dinner," she replied. " I will go 
upstairs, if you please." 

She passed him with a brave smile, but 
there was some new consciousness in her 
shining eyes and in the hot colour of her 
cheeks. 

Eastlake did not feel inclined to rejoin the 
company in the drawing-room at once. He 
picked up some flowers from the table and 
absently laid them together in his hand. He 
was lost in thought. 

Had he been unwise in showing Michelle 
such unwonted affection ? He had shown no 
more than he really felt; but had he made 
her understand that it was the affection of a 
brother, not of a lover ? 
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He never woiild have put these questions 
to himself but for the fact of Michelle's vivid 
blush. Sisters do not usually blush in that 
way when brothers kiss them. 

He sat himself down and considered the 
matter. 

He wanted to marry. He had been think-^ 
ing of marriage for some time. He had 
formed a lofty ideal of the woman whom he 
would make his wife. She must be fair of 
face, gentle of disposition, intelligent and 
thoughtful; in fact, with the unconscious 
arrogance to which even the best of men are 
prone, he had been inclined to say to himself 
with Benedick : " Till all graces be in one 
woman, one woman shall not come in my 
grace.'* He had smiled many a time over 
the rest of that description, and thought of it 
now with some humour. " Rich she shall be, 
that's certain ; wise, or Til none ; fair, or Til 
never look on her; mild, or come not near 
me ; noble, or not I for an angel ; of good 
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discourse, an excellent musician, and her hair 
shall be of what colour it please God." Sudi 
a woman was seldom met, and would be far 
above his deserts, of course ; and yet — and 
yet — it seemed to him that he had found her 
— fair, wise, and mild, as Benedick described 
her ; and her name was — Anne Carteret. 

She would not need guidance and control 
like Michelle; she would sympathize with the 
higher nature in him, which he felt was sadly 
warred against by the constant struggle for 
wealth and worldly success in which so much 
of his life in the great commercial city must 
•be engaged. She would help him to re- 
member the great truths of love and faith 
and duty which he was tempted sometimes to 
forget. There were worlds of thought and 
feeling in which he knew that she would 
enter ; and his whole life would be raised to a 
higher level if she were at his side. 

But, supposing that he were so wonderfully 
fortunate as to win Anne Carteret's love, would 
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his marriage interfere at all with his relations 
to Michelle ? 

. As far as he was concerned, he was sure it 
would not. He should be just as fond of her 
when he was married to Anne as he was now. 
She was, and always would be, his dear little 
sister. But then Michelle had a warm, jealous 
temperament ; it was quite possible that she 
might not accept an avowedly secondary 
place in his affections with complacency. 
For she was,, as he knew, well disposed to 
3ay, in the words of the song : 

" Like Alexander I will reign. 
And I will reign alone ; 
My thoughts shall evermore disdain 
A rival to my throne." 

He almost felt as if in gaining a wife he 
would lose a sister. 

It might be advisable soon to prepare 
Michelle's mind a little for the change in his 
mode of life. And yet he could not do that 
until he had spoken to Anne. Sweet Anne, 
the perfection of all that was lovable in 
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woman ! He lost himself in reflection about 
her until it was time to dress for dinner. 

The Christmas festivities were just begin- 
ning. For the next few nights the Dumaresqs 
were engaged in meeting their friends over 
and over again at different houses. Only 
Mr. Dumaresq among the members of that 
household took much notice of the events 
that were telegraphed day by day from Cairo. 
Yet events were succeeding each other thick 
and fast. 

On the day after Christmas Day, the 
Chamber of Notables (a body of seventy-five 
landholders, elected with some show of con- 
stitutional process by Egyptians of twenty- 
five years 6r more) was opened by the 
Khedive. On the 5th of January, Arabi 
Bey, now reported to have "assumed the 
attitude of arbitrator of the destinies of the 
country,'' was made Under-Secretary of War. 
The publication of the Dual Note from the 
English and French Governments about this 
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time afforded great satisfaction to the English 
residents in Egypt It was presented by the 
French and English Consuls-General to the 
Khedive on the 7th of the month, and was 
speedily telegraphed from Cairo to Alexandria, 
where it excited some surprise in the minds 
of Europeans. The talk of the business-men 
and officials, as they went in and out between 
Ramleh and Alexandria every day, turned 
now in the direction of speculative inquiry 
as to what the Khedive and his advisers had 
been doing to call for such decisive interven- 
tion from without The Note itself declared 
in effect that the meeting of the Notables 
afforded a fresh opportunity for the English 
arid French Governments to exchange their 
views as to the policy they meant to pursue ; 
that they considered the maintenance of the 
Khedive on the throne as an indispensable 
guarantee for Egyptian order and prosperity ; 
and that they would use such efforts as might 
be required to obviate the causes menacing 
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the existing regime in Egypt either from 
within or without This was indeed going 
far beyond Lord Granville's famous despatch 
of November 4th, in which he spoke of 
English and French intervention as of a very 
remote contingency. It aroused attention 
even among the large body of non-political 
residents in Alexandria, and they congratu- 
lated themselves and each other, with beam- 
ing faces and outspoken joy on the promise 
of the English Government to stand by the 
Khedive. "They're bound to keep him 
on the throne now ; they can't back out 
of it," was an expression heard more than 
once. It was also very generally felt among 
the English that Egypt was in danger so 
long as Arabi possessed any power, and it 
became from day to day more clear that he 
was assuming the tone of a ruler of the 
country. But it was hardly supposed that 
Arabi would not speedily be put down ; there 
was no sense of insecurity to life and pro- 
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pertyj and the European officials and other 
residents were as usual summoning their 
families back from Europe, where many of 
them spent the previous summer and autumn 
months. Even after Christmas a constant 
stream of fresh arrivals in Alexandria was 
reported. 

The severe Press Laws, when first pub- 
lished in December, had been discussed with 
some, vigour during the morning and evening 
journeys between Ramleh and Alexandria 
of the business men resident in those places. 
But the Joint Note closed the discussions by 
providing -them with another subject. They 
only revived when the French paper, the 
Gazette des TribunauXy successor to the 
suppressed paper LEgypte^ got itself into 
trouble by copying from a French paper some 
news concerning the doings of Arabi Bey. 
It was considered that the editor ought to 
have known that this piece of news was un- 
true, and a warning from Government was 
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immediately conveyed to It. The editor 
unfortunately did not print this " warning " in 
the first column of the paper, and therefore 
received a second warning for this negligence, 
and for other signs of enmity to the Govern- 
ment. Its suppression was considered im- 
minent, and the whole affair caused a good 
deal of indignation as well as some laughter. 
The other papers proved themselves equal to 
the occasion, by publishing nothing but 
articles on the weather, the cholera, or other 
matters of general interest. 

As far as the heads of households in 
Ramleh were concerned, the weather was a 
matter of very serious import. Such heavy 
storms of wind and rain had not been known 
in that part of Egypt for many years. The 
roofs of the houses were flat, and the sub- 
stance with which they were covered was 
supposed in many cases to have cracked 
during the previous summer heat. The 
consequence was that they leaked, and, as 
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most of the houses consisted only of a 
ground- floor, the water flowed in through 
the roofs upon ornaments, papers, carpets 
drawing-rooms and bedrooms alike. 

Odd stories were afloat during that New 
Year's week. One person had spent the 
night in moving his bed from one part of 
the room to another. In one house a number 
of valuable papers had been soaked and 
ruined. In a third house the water that 
dropped from the ceiling was stained a deep 
brown from the colour of the grained wood 
through which it had passed, and spoiled 
everything it touched. In a fourth, people 
walked from one room into another under 
umbrellas and in waterproofs. 

Even Mrs. Dumaresq's well-built dwelling 
did not escape. She was obliged to send 
her children to a friend's house, and move 
Lawrence into the only dry room upstairs. 
She and her husband slept on divans in the 
library, and the two girls occupied the draw- 
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ing-room* For some time everybody waS 
very uncomfortable, very cross, and very 
cold ; the thermometer sank several degrees 
lower than usual, and people accustomed to 
a genial atmosphere complained that it was 
impossible to keep themselves warm indoors ; 
while the rain and wind made walking well- 
nigh impossible. Entertainments were de- 
ferred because entertainers were afraid that 
their guests might be subjected to an in- 
voluntary shower-bath in the dining-room ; 
and as the English man-of-war had departed, 
and the New Year's festivities were over, 
Ramleh settled down to its usual habits. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Oh, sad thy lot before I came, 
But sadder when I go ; 
My presence but a flash of flame, 

A transitory glow 
Between two barren wastes like snow." 

Christina Rossetti. 

" It was a noble thing to do," said Eastlake 
warmly* 

"A most generous thing," murmured 
Lawrence, looking very much touched, and 
caressing his silky moustache. 

" / call it flying in the face of Providence," 
said Mrs. Dumaresq. 

Anne was out, and Mrs* Dumaresq had 
taken the opportunity of giving in an artistic 
form a sketch of Admiral Fitzgerald's history 
and the disposition of his fortune. 
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" My only wonder is that she did not give 
it all away," said Michelle, a little con- 
temptuously, "Anne never seems to care 
about herself at all." 

'' Do you think that a fault ? " said East- 
lake in her ear. 

She gave a little start, then jerked herself 
slightly away from him and pouted. 

" I suppose," said Lawrence slowly, " that 
Miss Carteret will be happier in her re- 
nunciation than in the possession of the 
money." 

" Perhaps so. I should not be^" said 
Mrs. Dumaresq with naivete. 

*' I heard some rumour of this story before," 
observed Eastlake, as he drank his cup of 
tea, " but I did not know how much of it 
was true." 

" Yes, everybody knows it by this time. 
I told Anne when she came, that if she 
chose to make herself poor I should take 
care that people knew why. So I told Mrs. 
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Lane and Mr. Greaves, and then I was sure 
that I need not do any more. But I give 
you the whole story in confidence." 

Mrs. Dumaresq thought she knew what 
she was about. She had Anne's two lovers, 
as she considered them, all to herself, and 
she did not believe that the story of Anne's 
generosity would do her any harm in their 
eyes. Lawrence, with his soft eyes and 
romantic face, would be delighted by it 

Paul Eastlake had so much quiet common- 

■ • 

sense that she did not know whether he 
would be pleased or not. 

But Mrs. Dumaresq did not read the two 
characters quite accurately. It was Eastlake 
who had far the greater appreciation of 
Anne's conduct. He saw the justice, as 
well as the generosity, of her action, and 
admired it. As for Lawrence, he thought 
it beautiful but — perhaps — s, little foolish ; 
saintly, of course, and just what Anne 
Carteret ought to do, but not a convenient 
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frame of mind in a woman who was one's 
sister, wife, or friend. . But he said little, and 
looked grave and tender, so Mrs. Dumarescj 
was convinced that her experiment was 
successful. 

" Where is Miss Carteret now ? " Eastlake 
asked with some hesitation. 

"Gone to the hospital with Mrs. Burton* 
She always goes on a Wednesday. Then 
she was to make some calls in town, and go 
to a musical afternoon at Mrs. Morioni's." 

" She is very much in request," said 
Eastlake. 

** Yes, every one likes her» And she sings 
so beautifully, and is so good and sweet with 
it all that one cannot but admire her too» 
At least, / think so.'' 

At this moment a summons came from the 
other guests on the verandah. Michelle and 
Eastlake responded to it, and Lawrence was 
left alone with Mrs. Dumaresq. 

" May I hazard a conjecture ? " said 
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Lawrence. ** Major and Mrs. Haye knew 
of these facts when they brought Miss 
Carteret to Alexandria ? " 

"Of course they did. And Mrs. Haye 
was awfully angry about it, I can tell you." 

"I should imagine so," said Lawrence, 
laughing a little to himself. . " She always 
seemed to me to have some sort of a grudge 
against Miss Carteret" 

"She was very disagreeable," said Mrs. 
Dumaresq with energy. " Not that Anne 
ever said so ; but Mrs. Haye wrote to me 
to hope that we should not allow her to be 
so excessively foolish and unpractical. Now, 
was it any business of Mrs. H aye's ? " 
- "Certainly not," Lawrence answered ab- 
sently. 

" Poor girl, her nerves were quite unstrung 
when she came here first. She had nursed 
the admiral through a most trying illness, 
and she was thoroughly knocked up by hard 
work and worry. Then Mrs. Haye plagued 
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her at Malta into going to that horrid 
Capucin church — ; — " 

"Where I saw her first," said Lawrence 
quickly. 

" Ah ! yes, you were very kind to her ; 
she told me so. Well, that tired and upset 
her dreadfully. She had only just escaped 
a nervous fever, and the sight of those fright- 
ful dead monks was quite too much for her. 
I am so glad we persuaded her to come out 
here." 

" Yes." 

"She is enjoying it exceedingly. I think," 
3aid Mrs. Dumaresq, who was very anxious 
to bring Mr. Lawrence to the point as soon 
as possible, and did not disdain to use certain 
arts within her power to compass her ends, 
• * I think that there is some chance of her 
3taying here altogether." 

Lawrence started. " Altogether ? " 

" It is very plain that somebody wants her 
to stay," said Mrs. Dumaresq, with a discreet 
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air: "whether or not he has any chance, I 
cannot tell." 

Silence followed. She lay back in her soft 
armchair, folded her white hands together, 
and contemplated the rings upon them. One 
of the pearls had fallen out ; she must tell 
Hassan to look for it. Probably, however, 
she would never see it again. And her 
shoes were worn at the tips, too. When 
would her next box of clothing be due from 
Paris ? 

Then she glanced at Lawrence. The 
dreamy languor of his face had given way to 
an expression of frowning perplexity. He 
was biting his moustache and had turned a 
little pale. 

"You — you have no clue to the state of 
her feelings ? " he Said at last, with some 
difficulty. 

Mrs. Dumaresq shook her head and stroked 
the velvet on her cuffs. " Indeed I have not," 
she said. " Anne is very reserved about 
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herself. And," she added mentally, "if I had, 
it IS not very likely that I should tell it to you, 
sir, or any other man.*' It was evident that 
Lawrence had not given her credit for much 
respect for a woman's feelings, and she was a 
little offended with him for this. "There's 
the station bell," she said, having, as she 
conceived, completed her work. "The five 
o'clock train will be in directly. I wonder if 
Jim will come by it." 

Mrs. Dumaresq's wonder was soon satisfied. 
" Jim," as she called her husband, had come 
by that train, and had encountered Anne at 
the Alexandria station and brought her with 
him. He was in a state of unusual excitement 
about the news which he had received from 
Cairo, all of which he poured into the ears of 
Anne and Mrs. Seaforth and one or two 
other friends whom he found in the railway- 
carriage. 

Ch6rif Pasha's Ministry, from which so 
much had been expected when it was formed 
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in September, was tottering to its fall. The 
Chamber of Notables had demanded various 
modifications in a project of Organic Lav/ 
which had been laid before theni— modifica- 
tions which would have given them command, 
irrespective of the Khedive, of all revenues 
not specially assigned for the Public Debt. 
Ch6rif Pasha declared that he could not 
accept these modifications, and, the ControUer- 
<jeneral complained that by such an arrange- 
ment they would lose their hold upon the 
finances. The English and French Govern- 
ments also agreed that the demand of the 
Chamber could not be acceded to. On the 
2nd of February a deputation was sent from 
the Chamber of Notables to the Khedive 
insisting upon a change of Ministry. The 
Khedive yielded ; and Mahmoud Pasha 
Samy, hitherto Secretary for War, became 
Prime Minister, while Arabi Bey, hitherto 
Under-Secretary, took Mahmoud Samy's 
vacant place. 
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Full of indignation Mr. Dumaresq dis- 
coursed of all these things to Anne as lie 
walked with her from the station to the 
house, and in his ardour he took little notice 
of her abstraction of mind. He went at once 
into the tennis-ground to convey his news to 
the players, and Anne slowly entered the 
drawing-room where Mrs. Dumaresq still sat 
with Lawrence. 

Both looked up and uttered some word of 
greeting as she came in ; and both noticed 
that she seemed tired. She sat down and 
began pulling off the long gloves that covered 
her slim hand and half her arm. Her face 
was a little pale, a little grave, and Lawrence 
noticed that she would not meet his eyes. 
She poured herself out a cup of tea and 
drank it, then leaned thoughtfully back in 
her chair and fell to smoothing out her long 
gloves upon her knee. 

" Ch6rif resigned, and Arabi Minister of 
War ! " said Mrs. Dumaresq. " Good 
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gracious ! what's the English Government 
doing then ? " 

She rose to look at her husband whom she 
could see from the window. He was stand- 
ing in the middle of the tennis-ground, with 
a paper in one hand which he shook from 
time to time as if to emphasize his words; 
the others stood round him in various attitudes 
of attention. Two only of the listeners 
looked as if they were thinking of something 
else; Eastlake, with his racquet loosely 
swinging from one hand and his head turned 
absently aside ; Michelle, who, in the freshest 
of pink dresses, seemed more intent upon 
fastening a rose into her waist-band than 
anything else. Mrs. Dumaresq looked at 
the group before her while she questioned 
Anne concerning the events of the day. 

" You went to the hospital ? " 

" Yes ; with Mrs. Burton." 

" And then to Madame Morioni's ? " 

" No ; I was tired." 

VOL. I. ^^ A 
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" Oh, I am so sorry. I wanted Baron 
Rosenheim to hear you sing. However, you 
can go another time. Excuse me, dear, I 
must speak to your uncle." 

She stepped out upon the verandah, and 
then Lawrence turned and looked at Anne. 
He thought that there was something 
ominous in the cold gravity of her face. She 
broke the silence at last — almost, as it 
seemed, against her own will. 

" Mrs. Burton has had a letter from a 
friend who knows you." 

" Knows me ? " said Lawrence, flushing 
sensitively. Then he laughed and said, " I 
am much gratified to hear it. And who is 
the friend ? " 

" A Mrs. Campbell." 

" Oh, yes. Mrs. Leighton knows her too. 
She lives near my old home. Well, Miss 
Carteret, did she tell Mrs. Burton any very 
terrible story of me that you look so grave ? " 

Anne smiled ; she could not help it when 
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Lawrence used that laughingly persuasive 
tone. 

" No, oh no ; she said nothing bad of 
you." 

•* What did she say ? This becomes very 
interesting," said he, lying back with a smile 
on his lips but a watchful, anxious expression 
in his eyes. 

Her next question took him by surprise. 

** Are you married, Mr. Lawrence ?" Anne 
asked in her usual tranquil tones, as if she 
had put the simplest question in the world. 
. •* Married ! The gods forbid ! " 

" I suppose it is only that you are going 
to be." 

But here the colour rose in her face a little. 
Then as Lawrence looked as if he did not 
quite well know how to answer her, the 
colour spread over her cheeks and brow 
till they were red as roses, and she said 
hastily, 

" I beg your pardon. Of course I ought 
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not to have asked any questions about your 
private affairs." 

And then she rose up, and went with some 
dignity to the door. 

But as she was opening it, he said a word 
that made her pause. " Anne ! " 

She went neither back nor forward. She 
did not look round. She only made that one 
little pause, in which he might justify himself 
in her eyes if he chose. 

His face had turned very pale, and his lips 
quivered as he spoke. 

*' Anne," he said, " it is not true. I am not 
engaged — I am " 

He stopped short. Mrs. Dumaresq was 
at the window. Without turning round Anne 
moved forward, closed the door behind her 
and was* gone. 

After all, Mrs. Dumaresq did not come in* 
She saw Stella in the garden with her nurse> 
and went to speak to her. Lawrence was 
left alone. 
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He made a movement as if he would have 
gladly torn himself from his couch and 
followed Anne, But he could not as yet 
walk more than a few steps alone. He turned 
round savagely, clenched his hands, and bit 
his lip until the blood came. The habitual 
gentle languor of his countenance had dis- 
appeared ; it was now full of passion so fierce 
and so bitter as to transform it for the 
moment into the likeness of a very different 
man from the one that Anne Carteret knew. 
The convulsion of pain and rage lasted only 
for that one moment, however. He changed 
his attitude as it passed. When Mr. Dumaresq 
entered a few minutes later he found him in a 
half-sitting posture, but with his right arm 
resting on the side of the couch, and his face 
bent down upon it. 

*' Anything wrong, Lawrence ? Are you 
in pain ? 

Lawrence turned round with a face so pale 
and drawn that the forced laugh which 
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accompanied his answer did not greatly relieve 
Mr. Dumaresq's anxiety. 

" Cramp, I think. I must get Dr. Hughes 
to let me walk a little more." 

Then he asked to be taken into his own 
room again, and looked so weary and broken- 
down that his nurses began to think that his 
nerves had suffered from pain and long 
confinement, and that Dr. Hughes must be 
asked to give him a tonic. 

He had a wakeful night, and was far from 
well when the doctor visited him next day,. 
But he succeeded in impressing his medical 
adviser with the view that he required change 
of air, and was told that in the course of a 
few days he might start if he liked. " Though 
why you should want to move from here," 
said the doctor drily, "is what no mortal 
tongue can tell." 

"If I had had but a moment longer,** 
Lawrence had been saying to himself through 
the long hours of feverish wakefulness ; " if 
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Mrs. Dumaresq had stayed away and I could 
have explained it all, how much easier it 
would have been for both of us ! What can 
I do now ? What can I say to her ? How 
can I tell her the whole truth ? She would 
never forgive me ! 

" I will not hurt her ; I will not grieve her 
more than I can help. God knows I never 
meant to do anything but gladden her dull 
life and make her sweet face a little brighter. 
No, that's false ; I wanted to amuse myself; 
and I did not care — at first — whether my 
amusement was her hurt or not. 

"Well, Tm not certain that she cares for 
me. I hope she does not. Vl\ go up to 
Cairo, and then back to Italy and meet 
Clare. Good heavens, to be promised to a 
woman with no more brains or soul or heart 
than a lump of wood ! it is enough to drive 
one mad ! Was I mad i/^n, I wonder ? I 
think I must have been. And to know now 
that there is a woman in the world whose 
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very face and voice would draw out all that 
is best and highest in one's nature — ^whose life 
I might have saved from drudgery and lone- 
liness, had I been free — whom I have only 
met to vex and embarrass and torment — and 
whom I am bound to leave ; whom I ought 
never to see again, if there is any right or 
wrong in the world at all ! It is worse than 
maddening ; it is heart-breaking ! And I, 
in my drivelling vanity, boasted to her that 
there was nothing which had not been mine 
if I wanted it The ring of Polycrates ? 
Surely I am paying my tribute to the gods 
now! 

" I will be wise in time. Now's my 
chance. It will be all over with me if I do 
not leave her now. I have just strength 
enough to save myself and that poor girl in 
Italy by casting the one jewel of my heart 
away. It will give her but a passing pain. 
If she had to suffer what I suffer I could not 
:do it. No, Anne, I could not ; if your dear 
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eyes looked into mine, and you, knowing 
what I know, said, with your dear voice, 
*Stay,' I would risk heaven and earth, defy 
law, human and divine, with you. But you 
will never do that, you sweet wise saint, with 
your pure eyes and serious brow; I think 
not even for love's sake would you do that. 

"If I told her anything now, I should 
have to tell her all. Better not. She will 
learn the truth in time, and despise me as 
I deserve to be despised. I will tell her 
nothing. I will leave her as soon as I can 
stir. Why did I come here at all ? If I 
had stayed in England, as Clare wanted me 
to stay, I should never have seen her ! 
Would to God that I had !" 

No wonder that Dr. Hughes found him 
exhausted and listless next morning. 

Anne came to read to him in the after- 
noon, when he was comfortably established 
in the drawing-room. Her eyes were bright ; 
her face and voice serene. He looked at 
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her with a curious mixture of remorse and 
longing. 

" No," he said, " thank you ; don't read to 
me to-day, please. I have a headache, and 
I am afraid I — I could not bear it You 
will not think me very rude if I say so ? " 

" I am so sorry that your head aches," she 
said. Then, very gently, " Can I do any- 
thing for it ? Aunt Charlotte, Mr. Lawrence 
has a headache. May I ring for tea ? I am 
sure that tea would do it good." 

He murmured a word of thanks, but turned 
away his head impatiently and closed his 
eyes. She shut the blinds of the window 
near which he was lying. He felt her beside 
him for a moment, but did not look up. She 
took her work and sat down at some distance 
from him, and he slightly changed his posi- 
tion so that he could look at her without 

being seen. 

Her face was a little overcast ; she was 

grieved that he was suffering, and she was 
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surprised by the coldness of his manner. 
He could see that ; he could see that he had 
wounded her. How could he help it ? 

Presently the tea was brought, and she 
carried a cup to him and placed it at his 
side, Mrs. Dumaresq was slumbering on a 
sofa, out of sight. Lawrence did not look 
up, but caught the hand that had brought 
the cup, as it was moving away, and carried 
it to his lips. Was it only his fancy that 
she let it linger there for just one moment ? 
He sighed as he let it go. 

Her eyes were tenderly bright, her cheeks 
a little flushed, for the rest of the afternoon* 
He kept his face averted, and seemed dis- 
inclined to talk. Once when she caught 
sight of his face she saw, with an instant's 
thrill of alarm, that its expression was one of 
the deepest, bitterest gloom. 

Three or four days passed by. The doctor 
declared him well enough to travel, if it were 
necessary that he should do so ; but this 
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decision was not announced in public. 
Lawrence had made it a special request 
that nothing should be said about his de- 
parture until he himself had spoken to Mrs. 
Dumaresq. And every day he said that he 
would speak to her, and every day he put 
off the decisive word until the morrow. 

The cold weather had given place to the 
genial brightness which is usually associated 
with one's notions of Egyptian climate. The 
abundance of rain was making the desert 
sand verily and indeed " blossom as a rose." 
There came a host of crocuses, or flowers 
very like them ; then thousands of delicate 
wild blossoms, yellow and white and blue, 
to be succeeded in their turns by a scarlet 
army of poppies and a golden crowd of 
yellow corn-marigolds. Anemones, yellow, 
red, and the most exquisite of mauve-colours, 
were found in remoter places ; the gardens 
began to be gay with apricot and peach-trees 
in full blossom ; the white boughs of the fig- 
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trees and tamarisks were clad with a tender 
green. The air was soft and balmy, and the 
land seemed bathed in sunshine ; and though 
throughout February and March sudden and 
violent storms were frequent, the weather 
was on the whole delightful. 

It was one evening in February that 
Lawrence announced his final resolution. 
He had taken his first walk outside the 
garden, in company with Mr. Dumaresq, 
Harold, and Anne. The fact that he and 
Anne were great friends was universally 
conceded, and neither Mr. Dumaresq nor 
Harold made much apology for starting off 
to interfere in a dispute between some Arab 
waggoners, whose carts were terribly over- 
laden, and whose horses were almost sinking 
in the deep sand of the road. Lawrence sat 
down to rest on a great square stone, once 
probably belonging to a house of which four 
corners only now remained, and watched 
with some amusement the efforts of the two 
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Englishmen to make the Arabs understand 
that the stones must be removed from the 
carts before the poor overworked horses 
could go on. The dispute lasted some time, 
and by-and-by Lawrence turned his back 
upon it, and drew Anne*s attention to the 
sunset. The sky was gorgeous with crimson 
clouds ; the flaming sun, just dipping below 
the horizon, cast a scarlet glow over the 
sands, which made them look as if illumi- 
nated by some great fire. The sides of the 
houses were golden and pink with it; the 
palm-trees seemed to be bathed in light. 
The absence of green and the predominance 
of yellow and red tones in the landscape, 
gave a warmth of colouring to the whole 
scene, only to be met with in the East. 

" How beautiful it is ! " said Anne. " And 
yet there is not much beauty in the country 
itself ; it is the colour that is so lovely." 

As she spoke, her eyes followed a group 
of Bedouins who were passing ; the creamy 
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folds of their burnouses seemed to be edged 
with gold. Following them came a stately 
trio of Arabs ; the one that walked foremost 
and was tallest was dressed in crimson and 
blue ; the others wore paler colours. They 
were commonplace characters, no doubt ; but 
they might have been painted, exactly as 
they were, as a representation of Christ and 
His disciples at Emmaus. 

Lawrence stooped and picked a blue flower 
that was growing at his feet. " How like 
this is to the forget-me-not," he said Then 
he occupied himself in pulling it to pieces 
and dropping it on the sand. " I won't ask 
you to take it as a reminder of me; it is 
not the true forget-me-not," he said. Then, 
as she answered nothing, he continued, in a 
lower tone, " I do not want you to remember 
me. 

" Not want me — to remember you ? " 
" No." His voice was very uncertain, and 
he made long pauses as he spoke. " I think 
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of going to Cairo the day after to-morrow — ^ 
^nd I shall probably return by way of Port 
Said and Ismailia — then I shall go to India.'' 

" India ? " 

" Yes. I haven't seen India yet." 

There was a little silence. Then she said 
quietly, 

" India is certainly a place to be seen. I 
dare say you will enjoy it very much." 

Lawrence dared not look at her. What 
must she think of him now ? He went on 
with nervous fluency, supporting his head 
between his hands. " I have not told Mrs. 
Dumaresq yet. But Dr. Hughes says I may 
go. I do not like to inflict myself upon her 
for longer than is necessary." 

" No." 

" I shall be away for a year or two," he 
faltered ; " I don't think I shall hurry back." 

" No. It would be a pity to hurry back," 
she said. 

Then he ventured to look at her. She 
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was Still gazing at the sunset, and its glow- 
was bright upon her face. Her hands were 
clasped before her, and her attitude was 
quiet and composed. Only, when the sun 
sank and the crimson light had died away, 
he saw that it had left her face as pale as 
death. 

But what is a little pallor of countenance ? 
A chill, a headache, will cause it just as soon 
as a broken heart. A flood of tears is much 
more easy to understand. 

" It is growing quite cold," said Lawrence, 
rising with a shiver ; "let us go in — and I 
will speak to Mrs. Dumaresq." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" She does not love me ? — Just as well 
She might have hated me : who can tell ? " 

Robert Browning. 

Lawrence's departure annoyed Mrs. Duma- 
resq exceedingly. She had counted with 
great confidence upon his proposing to Anne ; 
and she thought that Anne would have given 
him a favourable answer. She tried to dis- 
cover whether any such proposal had been 
made, but could extract nothing from Anne 
herself. Anne could not give any reason for 
Mr. Lawrence's sudden determination to visit 
Cairo. She had always heard that he intended 
doing so sooner or later. But she said 
nothing about Lawrence's further plans. 
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Even he had not mentioned India to Mrs. 
Dumaresq. 

Anne looked paler than usual, but not 
dejected. Rather she was scrupulously cheerful 
and easy to please. Mrs. Dumaresq was 
reassured concerning her. She was struck 
sometimes by a pathetic shadow under Anne's 
eyes, a saddened droop of the corners of her 
lips when she was silent. But then Anne 
would look up and smile with all her 
accustomed sweetness, or say something 
particularly pleasant and gentle, and the 
previous look of sadness vanished like a 
dream. She began to be very busy at this 
time. She had sometimes dreamed away 
the hours during the later period of 
Lawrence's stay ; now she seemed to find no 
employment too arduous. She undertook to 
teach music to Oswald and Lottie, the children 
of eight and ten ; she made frequent expedi- 
tions into Alexandria, sometimes with other 
English ladies, to the Hospital or the Sailors' 
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Home; sometimes to help in the teaching- 
of little Europeans at a Mission School ; 
sometimes merely to practise with the choral 
society or the church choir. At home she 
persuaded Michelle to read sensible books 
with her, and aided her in the performance of 
many daughterly offices to Mrs. Dumaresq. 

A large sketching-party had been organized 
for one Saturday in March. It was a 
beautiful day ; there were few clouds in the 
sky, the sun was bright and the air fresh ; 
moreover, there were no signs of a khamseen, 
or hot wind, past, present, or to come. 

Each member of the party was mounted 
on a donkey and attended by a grinning- 
donkey-boy. Several servants were in 
attendance, carrying umbrellas, light chairs^ 
drawing-materials and refreshments. They 
all dismounted when they came to the palm- 
groves, and walked on till they arrived at the 
edge of the Mahmoudieh Canal, where they 
saw a soft-eyed buffalo bathing itself in the 
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water, and various blue-robed Arabs basking 
in the sun. 

"When I came here last summer," said 
Mrs. Heron, " an old Arab who owned this 
palm-grove came out and offered me dates 
and figs. I wanted to give him backshish, 
but he wouldn't take it. I wonder if he is 
here now. There is a pretty clump of date- 
palms, Anne ; how graceful they are ! Shall 
we sit down ? " 

They sat down ; but as they did not all 
wish to draw exactly the same sort of thing, 
some of them presently strolled away to 
other points ; and after a time Mrs. Heron 
and Anne, who remained to sketch the 
date-palms, were left together. Then Mrs. 
Heron went to find her own particular 
Arab, who had concealed her india-rubber 
somewhere about his person and forgotten 
to give it her again, and Anne was for a 
time alone. She put down her pencil and 
looked dreamily at the scene before her 
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— the sharply defined lines of the canal, the 

■ 

vivid green of the new and continually watered 
vegetation, the waving palms, and the blue 
figures of some Arab women quarrelling at a 
well ; the sweet wild flowers in the sand at 
her feet, and the graceful darting lizards that 
burrowed under every stone; then in the 
distance the mirage-like vision of the lake, 
with its shadowy islets and its sunlit gleam — 
and she fell into a reverie from which she 
was only awakened by the sound of a footstep 
and the appearance of TMr. Eastlake. 

*' Mrs. Heron sent me to look for you. 
Miss Carteret,'* he said. "They are going 
to light a fire, boil some water and make tea ; 
but she says you need not come just yet if 
you are not ready." 

'* Thank you,'* said Anne. " I want to put 
one of those blue and red figures into my 
sketch ; I will do it first. The one that is 
lying down — oh, he is moving ; what a 
pity ! " 
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" I will tell him to lie down again," said 
Eastlake, making his way to the Arab in 
question. 

He returned in a moment with a smile 
upon his face. 

"The sight of a piastre settles it. For 
backshish he will lie on his face all day and 
all night too, if it pleases us. May I sit 
down ? " 

He took Mrs. Heron's chair, and occupied 
himself in sketching little palm-trees and 
pyramids upon a scrap of blotting-paper. 
Anne worked industriously at her sketch, 
thought of her foregrounds and her middle 
distances, and forgot all about him. 

He spoke at last in a low tone, but in a 
well-considered way, and not as if upon the 
impulse of the moment. 

" I have been wishing to ask you a question 
for some time. Miss Carteret, but I have not 
had the opportunity. As I have found you 
here alone, may I ask it now ? " 
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There was a certain peculiarity in his 
manner which made Anne glance at him with 
surprise. She hardly knew how to answer, 
but some instinct made her rise at once from 
her seat. 

" I think we have not time for much con- 
versation," she said ; " Mrs. Heron must be 
ready by this time.*' 

" You mean that you do not wish to listen 
to what I have to say ? " 

He spoke with some hesitation and great 
respect, but his eyes — ^grave and tender and 
thoughtful as they were — told her more than 
even his tone had done. " You mean that I 
may not tell you what I would give the world 
to be able to hope ? " 

" Yes," she said gently. " Please say no 
more, Mr. Eastlake." 

" Is not that hard upon me ? " 

" I think it is much better so. There is 
nothing to be gained by speaking." 

" No," he said quietly, " nothing — if you do 
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not wish to listen. But — I could say a great 
deal about my own feelings — only that would 
be selfish, no doubt." 

Anne's heart smote her. He was standing 
before her looking grave, pale, and a good 
deal pained ; gentle and courteous still in the 
midst of his pain and mortification. 

" I do not wish to say anything that would 
.^ieve you," he said. " And it might grieve 
you to know how much — I " 

He stopped suddenly. He leaned against 
the tall stem of a palm-tree and looked away 
with a sigh. 

" It would make the happiness of my life/' 
he said, " if I could hope that you would ever 
care enough for me to become my wife. Is 
it quite impossible ? " 

" Quite impossible," she answered. " Oh, 
Mr. Eastlake, I am sorry you should have 
thought anything to the contrary." 

" I did not think anything to the contrary," 
,he said with some appearance of eagerness ; 
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** I did not venture to hope. You gave me 
no reason to hope for myself; my presumption 
only was to blame." 

" I am exceedingly sorry," she repeated. 

He smiled — very kindly, but sadly too* 
" You have nothing whatever to be sorry for, 
Miss Carteret. It is a great misfortune to 
me, but I am the only person to blame for it. 
If I may make one request it would be this 
— that you forgive me for saying as much as 
I have done, and that you also forget it. I 
will not do you the injustice to suppose that 
you — that you could — under certain circum- 
stances — ^answer me differently " 

He spoke tentatively and with reserve, 
thus giving Anne an opportunity of interrupt- 
ing him. 

" No, Mr. Eastlake, I could answer you 
differently under no circumstances. I shall 
always be glad of your friendship " — here her 
cheek burnt and her eyes fell — "but I can 
take nothing more from you." She hesitated,. 
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and then went on firmly, " I can offer you 
nothing more." 

" I thank you for your friendship then/' 
said Eastlake sadly ; and he lifted his hat as 
if to move away. 

" Will you not shake hands with me ? " she 
asked, holding out her own trembling fingers 
to meet his. " Will you not believe that I — 
I do like and esteem you, and that I would 
do anything in the world to show my friend- 
ship for you but that " 

" The only thing that I want," he said in 
his gentle tones ; and then he clasped her 
hand in his and laid his other hand upon it. 
" Thank you for your kindness. You could 
not be anything but kind. One thing I must 
say. I am afraid that I cannot discontinue 
my visits to Mrs. Dumaresq's without exciting 
remark. Will it be very disagreeable for you 
to see me ? " 

" Disagreeable ? How should it be ?" she 
said almost indignantly. Then she blushed 
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and said, " You are very considerate. Very 
few people would be so good. You are 
thinking of my comfort, not of your own." 

" Why should I think of my own ? " East- 
lake asked. Then he started and looked 
round, " Excuse me ; they are calling you. 
Let me gather up your sketching materials, 
and guide you to the place where the others 
are." 

It was like his thoughtfulness, she reflected, 
to stride off immediately towards the reclining 
Arab and give her time to dry her eyes and 
collect her thoughts while he gave the man 
backshish and chatted to him with his back 
to her. He was wonderfully kind, and she 
liked him very much : liked him for the 
pure goodness and kindliness of his nature 
as much as she respected him for his up- 
rightness and his genuine manly self-respect 
There was but one obstacle in the way 
of her loving him ; but that obstacle was 
insurmountable. 
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His anxiety to save her from remark or 
annoyance led him to mask his emotion 
under an appearance of immovable quietude. 
He did not quit the party, as he would 
gladly have done ; neither did he absolutely 
avoid contact and speech with Anne. She 
seconded him to the best of her ability, but 
she could not be perfectly natural and at her 
ease ; and both of them were glad and relieved 
when the party broke up and rode back to 
Ramleh under the rays of the setting sun. 

There was a dinner-party that night at 
Mrs. Dumaresq's, but a less jovial one than 
usual. When tea came into the drawing- 
room the gentlemen followed it, and con- 
tinued to talk politics, as they had done 
before. 

" It is too bad," Mrs. Dumaresq said at 
last, half laughing. " Instead of making us 
lively you are all standing together round 
the tea-table, talking of nothing but Arabi ! 
What does it matter to us if the Control 
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is a dead letter ? It has nothing to do 
with us." 

"It will have a good deal to do with us 
if the military party get the upper hand, 
dethrone the Khedive, and expel all Euro- 
peans from the country," said Mr. Dumaresq. 

"They have talked about that so long 
that one does not believe they'll ever do it," 
said his wife. "Why, when we hesitated 
about coming out this autumn after the 
September rising, don't you remember the 
message that Mr. Seaforth sent us ? ' The 
massacre is definitely postponed for a month.' 
That was four months ago, and I am sure 
the country is perfectly quiet." 

" The fellahs are quiet enough, but the 
army is not," said Mr. Dumaresq. 

"A more interesting fact to you, Mrs. 
Dumaresq," said RoUeston, "will be the 
news — rather old news now — that a boat- 
load of pilgrims from Mecca swam out and 
escaped the other day." 
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" I don't suppose that is true," said Mr. 
Dumaresq. 

"There are some queer stories about," 
said Tom, looking with an air of strong 
belief at his auditors. " I heard one the 
other night. You know, of course, Miss 
Carteret, that the pilgrims are anxious not 
to be kept in quarantine longer than is 
absolutely necessary, and it is therefore to 
their interest that no deaths should occur 
while they are on board. It seems that if 
one of their number died, their practice used 
to be to give a dollar to the mate and get 
him to put the body overboard quietly. One 
night a young man of their number had 
died, and they were just about to lower him 
into the water. The body was swathed in 
linen bands, but the hands were outside the 
wrappings. Suddenly the mate, as he lifted 
the body, felt the cold fingers clasp over his. 
He said, 'Look here, this man is- not dead.' 
His assistant answered, 'What does that 
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matter? We shall not get the five francs unless 
he goes overboard ! ' So overboard he wentr 

"And he was not dead ? " cried Michelle. 

** Not in the least. Those fellows would 
do anything to cheat the quarantine board* 
At another time they were just coming into 
harbour when it was reported that five men 
had died in the night. The captain didn't 
want to be delayed, so he had the bodies 
thrown overboard quietly, and nothing said 
about it. Officers came on board. * Any 
deaths occurred ? ' ' Oh no, not one.* At 
that moment the chief officer whisperefl into 
the captain's ear that the five bodies were 
to be seen floating round the vessel, and that 
the officers might see them if they looked 
over the side. The captain thereupon sent 
out a man in a little boat with a boat-hook 
to catch hold of the bodies, and hook them 
away from the ship. And I suppose he 
gave the officers a backshish, and told them 
not to look that way." 
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'* What a set of horrible stories you have/ 
Tom ! " said Mrs. Dumaresq. " I don't 
believe they can be true." 

" Oh, those are nothing," said Tom briskly. 
" But I have a story that is quite true, and 
will amuse you. Shall I tell it? It isn't 
horrible." 

" Go on." 

" Well," said Rolleston, taking a chair, and 
evidently winding himself up to make the 
relation more striking, " I once had a 
donkey." 

He was not prepared for the burst of 
laughter with which this statement was 
received. He had looked so solemn that his 
hearers were prepared for a much more 
exciting commencement. Finally he laughed 
too, and then proceeded. 

"You may laugh, but it is true. I once 

had a donkey. And of course I had a 

donkey-boy. One day I scolded him for 

coming late, and he replied that he could 
VOL. I. 17 
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not come earlier because his brother was so 
ill, and wouldn't I go and see what was the 
matter with him ? I went — chiefly to assure 
myself whether he was speaking the truth 
or not, because the Arabs always say that 
their grandmother is dead if you scold them 
for laziness — and sure enough, the fellow 
was ill, and ill of small-pox, too, a virulent 



case." 



" Good gracious ! " said Mrs. Dumaresq. 

" What did you do ? " 

" Wait a minute," said Tom, with a know- 
ing shake of the head. " Let me finish my 
story. I looked more closely and found that 
he was lying on the ground, with my saddle 
for a pillow, and the donkey-cloth for a 
covering. They apologized for the use of 
the saddle and cloth, and offered to make 
them over to me at once. I had been riding 
the donkey the day before, and this was the 
use to which they put its equipments when 
I did not want it. I made the family a 
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present of the saddle and the donkey-cloth ; 
3.nd I had the donkey clipped immediately, 
I didn't take small-pox either/* 

" I heard a curious thing about the pil- 
grims the other day," said Mr. Dumaresq. 
" They were on board ship during a terrific 
storm. Hundreds of them crammed in 
'tween decks. The sea was washing over 
the vessel, and at last a tremendous wave 
swept off seventy of the pilgrims. The sur- 
vivors took no notice, expressed no sorrow 
and no regret ; the thing had happened, and 
must be submitted to. Kismet ! " 

"They're a queer lot — a very queer lot," 
said Tom reflectively. 

" Well, you are qualified to judge of them," 
said Mrs. Dumaresq, "because you under- 
stand Arabic so well. Do you know, Anne, 
that Mr. Rolleston can scold an Arab with 
more fluency than almost any Englishman in 
Alexandria ? " 

" I have plenty of practice," said Rolleston 
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modestly. " But I speak only the vulgar 
Arabic — not the learned written Arabic such 
as Mr. Randall would speak." 

Mr. Randall — the gentleman who had 
visited the Dumaresqs' house on Christmas 
Day — laughed, and acknowledged the com- 
pliment. " Once," he said, " my knowledge 
of Arabic certainly saved my life." And it 
needed little persuasion to make him tell the 
story of his escape. 

" It was many years ago. I had just been 
directed to join the Embassy at Constanti- 
nople. I was at Alexandria, and had only 
a day or two to spare, but thought that I 
should have time to run up to Cairo and see 
the Ghizeh Pyramids. I went thither in the 
early morning, and, like a young fool as I 
was, did not hide the fact that my pocket- 
book was well filled with gold. I also wore 
a gold watch and chain round my neck. I 
was alone, for parties of Englishmen were 
not so common then as they are now ; and 
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qf course I was escorted by a large number 
of Arabs. We went Inside one of the 
Pyramids, where I had heard that there was 
a certain chamber very difficult of access and 
seldom seen by travellers, which contains one 
brick with one word written upon it. This I 
wished to see ; but I had resolved not to 
speak Arabic, because I wanted to hear what 
the Arabs said between themselves ; I made 
my wants known to them ty signs. I was 
hoisted up to the place by a rope, an Arab 
going first to help me, and one following 
behind. Just as we were reaching the top, 
I heard one Arab say to another, ' This Eng- 
lishman is rich. He is alone. What shall 
we do with him ? ' The other answered, 
* Nothing more easy. When he comes down 
by the rope, steady yourself on the stones, 
and I will stand here; and then do you 
cut the rope. We will say, "It was one 
of those mad Englishmen who clambered 
up here and refused our help; so he fell 
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and was killed." And we will have his 
gold."' 

Here Mr. Randall came to an impressive 
pause. 

" This is too exciting. Please go on," said 
Michelle. *' What did you do ? " 

" My dear Miss Dumaresq," said Mr. 
Randall, " I thought that my last hour had 
come. I looked up and I looked down and 
saw no way of escape. You may imagine 
that I noticed the brick very little." Here 
Mr. Randall laughed to himself. " I was 
compelled to descend. I saw that they 
were growing impatient. I took hold of 
the rope with one hand, and I twisted my 
other arm well round the ankle of the Arab 
above me, so that he might be forced to 
descend with me and would inevitably share 
my fate should the rope be cut. I heard one 
of them say : ' What has he done that for ? 
Does he understand ? ' * No,' said the other, 
* he is only afraid ; let us wait a minute 
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longer/ And so we made the descent, and 
I found myself safely at the bottom. 

" But there were still three or four yards of 
a narrow passage along which I had to pass. 
Here I knew that swiftness only would avail 
me, or they would strike me down from 
behind. So I made a sudden rush, and 
fled for dear life towards the light of day, 
. with the Arabs at my back. And as I 
gained the opening I saw to my great joy 
a party of American tourists dismounting 
at the door. * Help !* I cried. ' Assist me 
to secure these ruffians, who meant to murder 
me for my gold.' I had assistance in a 
moment, and the Arabs fell on their faces 
and howled for mercy, protesting their 
innocence of course. ' What ! ' I said in 
Arabic, 'did you not plan to cut the rope 
and murder me ? ' I never saw men look 
so horrified as they did when I said this. 
They thought that I was inspired by an 
Afreet. 
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"We tied them by ropes to our saddles 
and walked them into the city. There I 
went at once to the palace, and demanded an 
interview with Ismail Pacha, whom I knew 
very well. He admitted me, and we sat on 
divans and had coffee and a narghili. Then 
I told him my story. He clapped his hands 
and gave an order to his officer. In a few 
minutes the Arabs were dragged in by six 
Nubian slaves; two to hold each prisoner, 
and a third with the courbask. Ismail simply 
gave the order to lay them on the floor and 
administer the bastinado. I bore it for a few 
minutes, then I protested. ' I do not want 
them so severely punished,' I said. * What ! ' 
he answered me, ' are you afraid of the sight 
of blood ? ' And then without another word, 
he rose from his divan and left the room. 
The punishment, however, was stayed, and 
then I saw why the other Nubians were 
there. It was impossible for these Arabs to 
walk. They were carried out on the backs 
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of the Nubians, and would have been simply 
thrown down in the streets and left, had I 
not insisted upon conveying them to an Arab 
hospital. But they did not leave that 
hospital for four months." 

'* Such," said Mr. Dumaresq, " was justice 
in the days of Ismail Pacha." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Oh, the little more, and how much it is, 
And the little less, and how far away ! 

How a sound can quicken content to bliss, 
And a word suspend the blood's best play ! — ► 

And life be a proof of this ! " 

Robert Browning. 

March was distinguished in the annals of 
Ramleh by a sudden outburst of gaiety, 
chiefly caused by the arrival of two English 
men-of-war in the harbour. The first brought 
two young princes to Egypt, and, while these 
scions of royalty went to Cairo and up the 
Nile with the Consul-General, their vessel 
remained in port. " And really," as Mrs. 
Dumaresq said, with mock seriousness, ** what 
a comfort it is to have a British man-of-war 
here to protect us ! " But neither she nor 
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anybody else thought the protection needed^ 
for affairs were just then apparently in a very 
quiescent state. The Chamber of Notables 
continued to wage warfare against the 
European Control, and vainly to attempt to 
restrain the movements of the military party. 
A great antipathy to Coptic Christians was 
noticed at this time, and an inclination to oust 
them from all their posts in public offices or 
public works, where their education rendered 
them particularly useful. At Assiout they 
were treated with peculiar cruelty and malice. 
There was a certain feeling of insecurity 
in the air : a feeling which seemed, however, 
to interfere little with the interests and 
occupations of the European inhabitants. 
Business and study were pursued ; plans for 
the future formed ; amusements were rather 
more rife than usual, on account of the 
presence of the English ships. Life was so 
tranquil, so easy, and yet so varied and busy> 
that it seemed impossible that any great 
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upheaval of forces should occur, to rend 
society in twain, to scatter the people and 
leave their hearths and houses desolate, in the 
space of some three or four months. 

A water picnic-party was an event which 

« 

Anne Carteret and Michelle Dumaresq were 
fated long to remember. A large cutter was 
hired for the occasion ; and amongst the 
persons on board were Mrs. Dumaresq and 
several of her family, Mr. Eastlake and Mr. 
RoUeston. The Seaforths and various 
members of other Alexandrian families were 
also present. 

The day was brilliant, and the wind in 
their favour. They laughed and chattered 
merrily as the vessel ran out of the harbour ; 
and at last determined to land on the low- 
lying shore on their left, where landing 
looked easy. It was not quite so easy as 
they thought. They could not get close in 
to land, and there was some scrambling to be 
done ; but the ladies were all finally helped 
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to shore, and then the question was asked 
whether an expedition inland was to he 
made. 

" Where are we ? " said Mrs. Dumaresq^ 
looking round at the windmills and quarries 
below which she stood ; *' I was never here 
before ; oh, at Mex, I see. We passed the 
ruined palace a few minutes ago. Shall we 
walk up to it ? " 

" We shall not be arrested for spying the 
Egyptian fortifications and taken to the 
Zaptieh as one Englishman was, a little while 
back, I hope," said Hilda Seaforth. 

" We don't look like a military party," said 
Mr. Rolleston. '' And we are almost strong 
enough to knock the soldiers down if they do- 
come." 

They mounted a rather steep bank, and^ 
after walking for a few yards, observed that 
they were in the midst of some rather strong 
fortifications and embankments. A large grey 
building, very picturesque in appearance, half 
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surrounded by a massive wall, stood before 
them. This was the palace of Mex, which had 
been partly built for Said Pacha but never 
finished, and was now little used except by 
the neighbouring village Arabs, who carried 
it away piecemeal in order to build their own 
houses with the stones. The visitors walked 
slowly towards it, noting with some interest 
the fortifications and the mounds of sand, now 
covered with grass and flowers ; resting for a 
little time upon the wall of a half-finished 
marble well or fountain, then dividing into 
little parties and walking by different paths 
towards the building itself. Once they were 
stopped by a soldier who looked at them 
suspiciously, and muttered the word " Inglesi;" 
but a few sentences and a gratuity from Mr. 
RoUeston sent him rejoicing on his way. It 
happened, however, that this soldier went 
down to the beach, and there saw a little boat 
rowed by Arab sailors trying to land another 
Englishman; and he seized the opportunity 
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of trying to extort more backshish. With 
yery good result too ; for after parleying a 
great deal, and detaining the stranger (who 
spoke no Arabic) for a quarter of an hour, 
the Ingjese discovered what was wanted, and 
took out of his pocket a handful of piastres 
and half-francs, with a Turkish medjidid and 
a Greek drachma and a Russian rouble among 
them — such being the coinage in use at 
Alexandria — from which he selected, rather 
at random, a coin or two, which the Egyptian 
took gratefully, probably thanking Allah in 
his heart meanwhile that some at least of the 
Franks were fools. 

As the sloping ground on which the palace 
stood was ascended, a wide and' beautiful 
view of the harbour and the blue Mediterra- 
nean could be obtained. The palace and the 
forts were built upon a narrow neck of land 
running between the sea and Lake Mareotis, 
which lay motionless and blue on the other 
side. It gave almost a shock of surprise to 
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those who, like Anne Carteret, were not well 
acquainted with the distribution of land and 
water in that district to come so suddenly 
upon another sheet of water where they 
had expected to find a stretch of land. 

They had some difficulty in finding the 
palace-gate, and at last they climbed over 
a broken-down part of the encircling wall, 
and made their way to the building across 
a wide expanse of sand. The steps had 
been torn away from the doors, and they had 
again to climb, with much laughter and 
assistance from each other, into the building 
itself. 

There was not much to see. There was 
an unroofed court in the centre, round which 
the rooms had been built ; there were curious 
arches and pillars still standing. Many of the 
rooms were entire. The party dispersed 
over the courtyard, entered the rooms, picked 
up bits of sculptured stone — fragments of 
capitals and floridly carved ornament — then 
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agreed that there was nothing much to see, 
and that they had better go down to the 
boat again. 

This proposition came from Mrs. Du- 
maresq, who was tired and wanted her tea, 
but was vehemently opposed by Michelle^ 
and to some extent by the others. A 
division of the party was ultimately made. 
Mrs. Dumaresq, Hilda, Oswald Dumaresq, 
Rolleston, and one or two of the guests^ 
were to walk down to the boat and see 
that tea was prepared; then Hilda and 
Tom would return and join the others at 
the ruined palace. It was a cumbersome 
arrangement, and Anne would much rather 
have gone to the boat with Mrs. Dumaresq ; 
but her scruples were overruled, and she 
found herself left with a Mr. Gray, Michelle, 
and Mr. Eastlake. 

Mr. Gray was a pleasant companion, and 
had a wife and family at home with whom 
Anne was slightly acquainted ; and she was 

voi^ I. i8 
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not sorry when Michelle and Mr. Eastlake 
went off together to explore the ruins, and 
left her to rest on a stone and watch for the 
return of Hilda and Mr. Rolleston. The 
two came presently with the news that tea 
was ready ; but by that time Michelle and 
her companion had disappeared. Some 
minutes elapsed and they did not appear. 
Rolleston proposed walking round the build- 
ing to find them, but they were unsuccessful. 
Neither Michelle nor Mr. Eastlake was to 
be seen. 

"This is provoking," said Hilda. "They 
cannot be far off. What shall we do ? " 

Rolleston put his hands over his mouth 
and uttered a tremendous " Coo-ey ! " 

" Eastlake will know that," he said. But 
there was no response. 

After some hesitation it was decided to 
institute something in the nature of a search. 
Mr. Gray ran down to the beach to see if 
they had returned thither. Tom and Hilda 
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both searched the palace ; Anne was com- 
missioned to stand at a certain window and 
watch* for passers by. As she knew the 
place so little it was not thought well that 
she should walk about in it alone ; one of 
the Arab soldiers might frighten her, and 
she could not explain her presence to him. 
Hilda was near her, and Tom not far off; 
she could act sentinel perfectly well. 

The place chosen for her sentry-duty was 
inside one of the empty palace-chambers, 
where the stone roof made a grateful shade, 
and the arched windows were open towards 
the limpid blue of sea and sky. 

Thus left alone, Anne leaned against the 
rough stone of the archway and watched the 
sea-birds on the water, and noted the con- 
trasts of colour in the heavens and earth, and 
dreamed once more — as, alas! she dreamed 
too often — of a dark face and a pair of tender 
eyes that looked into her own, and a voice 
that called her by her name 
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Her eyes grew dim. If Michelle and 
Eastlake had passed her at that moment she 
would have failed to intercept their progress. 
She did not even hear a step that had 
gained her side ; and yet through, the haze 
of memory it seemed a perfectly natural thing 
that the old voice — the voice that she had 
never dared to acknowledge to herself was 
anything but a pleasant pain to hear, — should 
sound in her ears once more, and call her by 
her name — '' Anne ! Anne ! " 

She started and turned round. No, it 
was not a trick of fancy. It was Lawrence's 
voice she heard, it was Lawrence himself 
who stood and looked into her eyes. His 
face was pale with restrained emotion. As 
for Anne, her limbs trembled under her. 
She leaned against the stonework of the 
window and looked as if she had seen a 
ghost. 

*' Have I startled you ? '' he said in a 
hurried, agitated voice. " I thought I should 
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find you when I followed you from the shore. 
I could not stay away any longer. Forgive 
me, Anne ; forgive me that I tried to leave 
you when I love you more than all the world 
beside." 

Forgive him ? It was to Anne a moment 
of bewildering joy, of incredulous surprise 
at the fulfilment of her heart's secret desire : 
a fulfilment which never arrives to some 
of us during the whole time of our passage 
from the cradle to the grave. She said 
nothing, but she looked at him for a second, 
and then placed both her hands in his. The 
gesture was an eloquent one in her. For 
answer, he leaned forward and kissed her 
on the lips. 

If she had not been so shaken, so blinded 
by the sudden delight of his arrival and his 
words, she would have seen that his face was 
worn and his eyes hollow ; that even while 
he professed himself hajppy he had the look 
of a man who was deeply wretched and dis- 
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satisfied! But with his hand gently clasping 
hers and his eyes fixed upon her face, Anne 
saw none of these things. 

*' You are pale, Anne ; you have not been 
well ? " he said to her. 

" Yes, I have been very well. But you — 
did you go up the Nile ? " 

" No, sweet one. How could I, when you 
pulled me back to you at every step ? " 

" I ? " she said, her cheek colouring. 

" You, Anne. And as for me, I have not 
known peace by day nor sleep by night since 
I saw you last. Tell me that you have 
missed me too," he said entreatingly. 

" I had no right to miss you." 

" Don't tell me that my going away made 
no difference to you," he said, "or I shall 
never believe that you cared for me at all. 
Does it give you no pleasure that I am here, 
my dearest ? " 

" Need you ask that ? " she said, fencing 
with him, with a sort of desire to hide half 
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the joy she felt. But he would not be 
put off. 

" Only a little word, Anne ; only a little 
word to tell me that you are glad to see 
me — that you care to have me beside 
you — that my love is worth something to 
you, worthless though I may be in other 
eyes ! " 

After that appeal she gave her answer 
with a noble frankness. *' I love you," she 
said, " and there is no face I care to see as 
I care for yours. The world was dark to 
me when you went. Is that enough ? Can 
I say more than that ? " 

*' From you it should be enough. Do one 
thing more, Anne. I shall never like my 
name till I have heard it from your lips. I 
will be * Mr. Lawrence ' no longer, remember 
— at least when we are alone." 

" Damer ? " she said with a smile. " I 
think I like ' Mr. Lawrence ' better." 

He coloured a little, pulled his moustache. 
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.and looked as if some thought had occurred 
to him which was' not altogether a pleasant 
one. With her quick reading of a face she 
loved she saw that he was not quite at his 
ease, and wondered whether she had said 
something wrong. With sweet humility she 
hastened to amend her speech. 

" I will call you whatever you like best, 
Damer," she murmured. 

He kissed her hand, but still looked a 
. little disturbed. 

" Dear," he said presently, " don't you 
think it will be better to say nothing about 
this for a few days ? There is always so 
much talk about such matters. I will take 
an opportunity of speaking quietly to Mr. 
Dumaresq." 

"Oh yes," said Anne, shrinking in her 

heart from the discussion and the gossip and 

the congratulations that would inevitably 

follow, " I shall be glad that people do not 

.know — yet. But may I not speak to Aunt 
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Charlotte ? I do not like having a secret 
from her." 

"It will be a very open secret, dear," he 
said, looking at her down-dropped eyelids 
and sensitive lips with an unconscious smile. 
*' You need not fear that Mrs. Dumaresq 
will not know all about it the moment she 
sees us together. But I think we will not 
make any formal communication to her yet." 

This was their last word alone. The 
voices of Hilda Seaforth and Mr. Rolleston 
were heard approaching ; and when they 
appeared Miss Carteret and Mr. Lawrence 
were standing at some distance from each 
other, looking like two well-bred people who 
had a slight acquaintance, and were with 
some difficulty maintaining a conversation 
about the weather. 

"We can't find Miss Dumaresq and Mr. 
Eastlake anywhere," said Tom, when the 
first greetings had been exchanged. " I 
think they must be walking to the beach. 
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Let US go down to the boat and see. How 
did you get here, Lawrence ? You were not 
expected, were you ? '' 

"No, I came by the early train from Cairo^ 
having telegraphed to Calcott to send 
donkeys for me and my luggage to the Sidi 
Gaber station. Then I came to the Beau 
S6jour, made myself presentable and called 
at Mrs. Dumaresq's, and found she was out. 
Harold told me where you all were, so I 
thought I would venture to follow you in a 
small .boat, and surprise you." 

This explanation was made as they were 
leaving the palace. They walked rapidly 
down to the shore, and found that the truants 
had not yet been seen or heard of. Mrs* 
Dumaresq was becoming seriously alarmed ; 
so much alarmed, in fact, that she had scarcely 
leisure to remark on Lawrence's sudden 
appearance or Anne's happy silence. 

They were all consulting what they should 
do to find Michelle and Eastlake, when the 
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missing couple were seen coming down the 
bank towards the boat. Eastlake looked 
grave, almost annoyed ; Michelle was laugh- 
ing and excited. 

*' Have we frightened you ? " she called 
out to them. 

*' You have indeed. Where can you have 
been, Michelle ? " 

" Oh, I am so sorry, dear mamma, but we 
have had such fun. We went down towards 
the lake, and we saw some flamingoes, and 
then we almost got into a swamp and had to 
go a long way round. But we enjoyed 
ourselves immensely, didn't we, Mr. East- 
lake ? " 

Mr. Eastlake was handing her into the 
boat. . He did not look as if he had enjoyed 
himself particularly, but he managed to 
execute a smile of assent. He could not 
bring himself to assent in words. 

"It^is six oclock," said Mrs. Dumaresq 
significantly* 



/ 
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" Oh, that doesn't matter, I am sure," said 
Michelle coaxingly. " You don't mind being 
out late for once, do you, mamma ? It was 
so delightful ! Mr. Lawrence, is it really 
you?" 

Lawrence had been invited to take a seat 
in the cutter; he smiled and shook hands 
with Michelle, and nodded to Paul Eastlake. 
There was certainly no expression of pleasure 
upon Eastlake's face. 

"It will be rather late for the children to 
be out, if we don't get back before dark," 
said Mrs. Dumaresq, who was really very 
angry with Michelle, but did not like to show 
her vexation publicly. " I wonder that you 
did not think of that." 

This was said in an " aside " to Michelle, 
and the tone of reproof brought the colour to 
the girl's face. She cast a half-frightened 
glance at Eastlake, as if to entreat him to 
take her part, or at any rate to be silent. 
For the fact was that Michelle had been deaf 
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to all his advice, unmindful even of his dis- 
pleasure when she refused to turn back/ 
simply bent on teasing him and on getting her 
own way. And now it occurred to her that 
she had gone a little too far ; that mamma 
was angry and that Mr. Eastlake was dis- 
gusted, and that possibly papa was going to be 
told about her behaviour. And so Michelle 
quietened down, and suddenly became very 
sober and grave, and devoted herself in the 
most exemplary manner to the taking care of 
her little brothers and attending to her 
mother's wants. But at the same time she 
was quite sure that mamma's displeasure was 
not yet appeased. 

It was an evening that Anne long remem- 
bered. As the day closed in, silence suc- 
ceeded to laughter, and the wash of the water 
against the sides of the vessel, and the swing 
of the heavy sails when it tacked, were the 
only sounds that could be heard. There was 
no moon, but the pale stars glimmered one 
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by one out of the darkness, and by-and-by 
the ruddier lights of the harbour danced upon 
the waves. The wind was against the cutter 
in returning, and it was after eight o'clock 
before the party was able to land. Many of 
them were cold, wearied and not a little cross 
before the excursion was over. Perhaps the 
only persons who thoroughly enjoyed the latter 
part of it were Lawrence and Anne. They 
were sitting side by side, and, under cover of 
darkness and a great fur rug, he possessed 
himself of her hand and held it silently until 
the landing-place was reached. 

The children were nearly asleep; Willy 
upon Mr. Eastlake's lap, Oswald with his 
head against Michelle's shoulder. Mrs. 
Dumaresq had not energy enough to be more 
than a little fretful and resentful at the turn 
things had taken ; in fact, as Michelle well 
knew, if neither her mother nor the children 
took cold, if dinner was ready at the end of 
their journey, and if papa did not ask awkward 
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questions, it was possible that Mrs. Dumaresq 
might forget her anger entirely by the time 
they reached home. But at present things 
were uncomfortable, and there was no know- 
ing exactly what would be the upshot of the 
affair. 

As they landed, Willy woke up and cried, 
and Mrs. Dumaresq stumbled and twisted 
her ankle in stepping out upon the wharf. 
Hasty good-nights were interchanged ; Mrs. 
Dumaresq hurried her party into a carriage, 
in which room was made at the last moment 
for Lawrence — a fortunate circumstance for 
Michelle, she thought, because her mother 
would probably not scold her in his hearing. 
The girl was beginning to feel a little 
frightened as to the result of her escapade. 
Mr. Eastlake had handed her into the 
carriage, but had neither met her beseeching 
glance nor spoken in reply to her timid 
** Good-night." He really did not hear her, 
or he would have answered ; but Michelle 
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thought that he was too angry with her to 
speak, and her heart sank like lead. She 
knew that she had been very foolish ; and it 
made the whole matter seem worse when she 
overheard someone say that if they had left 
Mex half an hour earlier they might have 
made the harbour before dark. The wind 
had changed during the last hour, and their 
course had been considerably delayed. Then 
Mrs. Dumaresq complained a good deal about 
her ankle, and Oswald, who was a delicate boy, 
seemed to have taken cold ; and Michelle felt 
that these calamities would shortly be charged 
upon her. Her eyes filled with tears as she 
leaned back in the carriage and held Willy on 
her lap. She did not think that she had been 
bad enough to deserve all this punishment. 

She had a lurking hope that Mr. Eastlake 
might reappear at the station. But no, he had 
gone to dine with friends in town, and she 
saw no more of him. If only he would have 
spoken to her again, she thought to herself. 
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with a great swelling of heart, things would 
not seem so bad ! 

They did not reach Ramleh until after 
nine o'clock, and then they found Harold and 
Mr. Dumaresq both at the station to meet 
them. Michelle shrank a little behind the 
others when she heard him speak. There was 
a tone of incipient displeasure in his voice 
already. 

*' You are very late, Charlotte. I am afraid 
you will catch cold. I hope there has been 
no accident." 

** Oh dear, James, it has been nothing but 
one succession of accidents," began Mrs. 
Dumaresq in a dispirited way. ** I will tell 
you all about it presently. Do give me your 
arm, and send Harold to get me a donkey ; 
I cannot walk all the way home, for I have 
twisted my ankle or something. I expect it 
is sprained." 

Mr. Dumaresq looked stiff and severe, as 

he generally did when anything, vexed him ; 
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